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For the Companion. 
WALTER BRADLEY’S SECRET. 
By Sarah P. Brigham. 


When Asa Bradley was sentenced to the 
State’s prison for life for the double crime of 
forgery and manslaughter, many people said 
that a wicked man was now where he could do 
no more harm; but it was a dreadful misfor- 
tune to his wife and son 

Six months afterwards, Mrs. Bradley died, and 
the friends of the family asked, ‘‘What will be- 
come of poor Walter?” 

But this little burst of sympathy was all “poor 
Walter’’ ever got from them; and when the boy 
was sent to the almshouse, it was agreed that the 
place was good enough for the son of a convict. 
For five years the almshouse was Walter’s only 
home. Then the overseers of the poor informed 
him that he must be ‘‘bound out,”’ and earn his 
own living. 

Young as he was (he was scarcely thirteen), 
Walter had a stout heart, and it needed only this 
sudden send-off to rouse a latent sense of inde- 
pendence. For the first time he realized his po- 
sition clearly, and found his native pride. He 
declared with spirit that he would no longer be 
beholden to pauper help, or would render pau- 
per service, and with this resolution he went his 
way to fight the battle of life alone. 

He little knew the difficulties he would have to 
meet and conquer. After applying in vain at 
several places in town, he went to Rockland, a | 
thriving factory village, and spent three days in 
a fruitless search for work. 

Weary and discouraged, he finally met a 
farmer who wanted some help in his haying. 

“Y’ll work for you cheap, and hard, too,” said 
the boy, with a brightening eye. 

“That sounds well. Where do you live?” 

“I came from Stony Brook.” 

“Come a little nearer. I want to take a good 
look into your face.”’ 

Walter approached the wagon for inspection. 

**You look willing, at any rate. What's your 
name?”’ 

“Walter Bradley, sir.’’ 

“T hope you aint no way connected with Ase 
Bradley, who killed Thomas Iding.’’ 

“Tam—his son,”’ faltered the boy, with averted 
face. 

‘Well, that’s unlucky! I want to hire a good 
likely boy, nota son of’’— Then came a long 
embarrassing silence. 

‘Well, I guess on the whole I won't hire you,” 
said the farmer, reflectively. ‘I know you aint 
to blame for what your father did, but I guess 
I'll look a little further.” And starting his 
horse, he was soon out of sight. 

Poor Walter! A sharp pain shot through him 
as he realized afresh how hard and unjust the 
man’s decision was, and his own friendless con- 
dition. But at length his elastic spirit took hope 
again, and he walked resolutely on to the next 
village. 

Here he was more fortunate. A placard with 
“Boy Wanted” was conspicuously displayed in 
the window of a large dry-goods store, and he 
applied for the situatién. His open, manly face 
made a favorable impression on Mr. Lewis, the 
merchant, and he agreed to take him on trial for 
one week. 

Walter was active and faithful, and gave per- 
fect satisfaction. But Mr. Lewis chanced to 
learn that he was ‘‘the son of the forger and 
murderer, Asa Bradley,’”’ and when the week 
was out, he coldly told Walter he could look for 
a place elsewhere. 

The boy took this dismissal grievously. Know- 
ing as he did the reason, it touched him like 
a death-chill. Was he to be cursed through 

life for inheriting a name loaded with disgrace? 
The thonght filled his soul with bitterness, and 
prepared him for the stern, almost fierce, deter- 
mination which followed. This tainted name 
should no longer be a hinderance to him. He 





would discard it forever. 





WALTER BRADLEY’S SECRET. 


Walter’s maternal grandfather was Gilbert | 
Henshaw, a man whose character was above re- 
proach, and to be called after whom would be an 
honor to any descendant. Henceforth he would | 
be no more Walter Bradley, but Gilbert Hen- | 
shaw. He would go where he was unknown, | 
and the secret of his old name should be re- | 
vealed to no one. 

More than three hundred miles he travelled | 
on foot, begging food by the way after the little | 
money Mr. Lewis had given him was gone, and 
often at night having only the damp ground for 
his bed. He reached the boundary line of Ohio, 
and at once began anew the weary search for 
employment. 

One warm summer evening, he entered a field, 
and found rest and refreshing sleep in a heap of 
new-mown hay. The sun was far above the | 
hills before the tired, footsore boy awoke. Old | 
Mr. Gardiner and his man came out with forks 
in hand to open the hay. 

“Jiminy!” exclaimed Abel; “if here aint a, 
boy asleep, and I came near a-pitching my fork 
right into him!” 

Walter opened his eyes and looked wild and | 
frightened. | 

‘What are you here for?’ demanded Mr. | 
Gardiner, gruffly. 

“J—I—I am going to Ashburton, to try and | 
find work. I hadn’t any place to sleep, or any | 
money, and laid down here for the night.” 

‘You won’t get workin Ashburton. The mills | 
have stopped,” said Mr. Gardiner, in a mollified 
voice. 

“Do you know of any one who would like to 
hire a boy? I'd be glad of even a small job, for | 
I must either work or starve.”’ 

The farmer gave a sharp look into the boy’s 
face. 

“Well,” said he, kindly, “go in and get some | 
breakfast, anyhow; and if you’re a mind to, you 
may stay here to-day, and I'll try you. What's 
your name?” 

“Gilbert Henshaw,” replied Walter, with a 
reddening face. 

He was not yet sufficiently accustomed to his 
‘new identity’ to pronounce it without a cer- 
tain self-reproach. Still there was a kind of as- 
surance of freedom in the sound of it. Like | 
another boy, who, from a childhood and youth | 
burdened with the disgraced name of a vicious | 
father, grew to be one of the noblest of our | 
Vice-Presidents, he had cast off the old appella- 
tion, linked only with ignominy and unhappy | 
memories, and chosen another, which would 
leave him free claim to the character and merit 








a measure, Walter, as must any boy so vertur- 
ing, trod on dangerous ground, as we shall see. 

He toiled faithfully all that day, and did so 
well that old Mr. Gardiner decided to keep him 
a week; and when the week was ended, Mrs. 
Gardiner had found him so obliging and useful 
in the house, that she said to her husband,— 

“I think we better keep this boy till the har- 
vesting is over. He’s very handy, and will save 
us a great many steps.” 

“Yes,” responded Mr. Gardiner; and the mat- 
ter was settled. 

Weeks and months passed. Gilbert was happy 
in his adopted home, and the comfort and plenty 
around him made the long autumn like a con- 
tinued holiday. 

Old Mr. Gardiner and his wife grew more and 
more attached to him, and their kindness to him 
was unfailing. 

One peculiarity in the boy, however, puzzled 
the worthy couple and piqued their curiosity. 
Gilbert never alluded to the past, and never 
would tell directly where he came from, or if his 
parents were dead or alive. But they were con- 
siderate enough not to press him, and preferred 
to think that he had some sad reason for his si- 
lence, which involved no blame of his own. 

When winter came, the Gardiners were less 
inclined than ever to let Gilbert go. He staid 
with them, attended the village school, and 
worked morning and evening, taking care of the 
cattle. 

One day, Mrs. Gardiner was looking over a 
large mahogany box which contained valued 


family relics. She took out an ambrotype, and | 


after gazing at it long and tenderly, she said to 
Gilbert, who was near, with much emotion,— 

“This is the picture of my only brother, Thom- 
as Iding. He came to a dreadful death. A 
wicked man, named Asa Bradley, murdered 
him.” 

Gilbert’s knees shook under him. He gasped 
for breath, and his face looked wild and white. 

“The jury brought ina verdict of manslaugh- 
ter,’’ she continued, ‘“‘but it was murder,—delib- 
erate murder! 

“Why, Gilbert, how pale you are! What is 
the matter?” 

“I—I don’t feel very well. I guess I will go 
out.” And hurrying from the house, the poor 
boy, overwhelmed with horror and distress, went 
to the barn, and sat down alone. 

That his best friends, his benefactors, who of 
all the world had in his need given him employ- 
ment and a home, should prove, after all, to be 
the sufferers by his father’s crime, was too much. 


that was his own; though in assuming a new | How would they feel if they knew they were 
name without first taking the legal steps to such harboring the son of their brother’s murderer? 


It seemed as if he must fly from the place at 
once,—fly to the ends of the earth, hunted by a 
paternal ban. But calmer thoughts returned, 
and he succeeded in quieting the tumult of his 
feelings. To run away would be a suspicious 
and cowardly act; to confess who he was could 
do no possible good, There seemed to be noth- 
ing left for him but to seek to atone, as far as 
possible, for his father’s crime by self-sacrificing 
devotion to those whom that crime had so terri- 
bly afflicted. He could do this, though he should 
never break to them the dread secret of his real 
name and kindred. 

Winter and spring passed, and summer came 
again. One morning, as Gilbert was returning 
from the post-oflice, he saw a man riding up the 
street whom he instantly knew to be Peter Har- 
rington, one of the overseers of the poor in Stony 
Brook. Great was his consternation. If Mr. 
Harrington should recognize him, and reveal 
that he was the son of Asa Bradley, and had 
lived five years in the almshouse, all his present 
hopes and happiness would be at an end. 

He quickly turned his face away, and stood 
leaning over the railing of the mill-stream bridge, 
gazing intently into the water. 

Mr. Harrington stopped his horse. ‘‘Boy,’’ he 
said, pleasantly, ‘“‘which road must I take to go 
to Ashburton?” 

Noanswer. Gilbert seemed not to hear him. 





“IT say, boy! which is the right road to Ash- 
! burton?” 

Still no reply. 

“Can’t you speak, or don’t you know?”’ touch- 
|ing Gilbert’s shoulder with the handle of his 
whip. 

Still Gilbert neither moved nor spoke. 

“He either can’t hear, or won't hear,’ mut- 
tered Mr. Harrington, as he started his horse 
and rode on, 

Gilbert stopped to call on a sick friend, and an 
hour later reached home. As he entered the 
sitting-room, the first person he saw was Peter 
Harrington, in conversation with Mr. and Mrs. 
Gardiner. With a crimson face and wildly beat- 
ing heart, he slipped out by the nearest door. 
As Mr. Harrington had merely glanced toward 
him, he hoped he had escaped recognition. 

But Gilbert was mistaken. Hardly had the 
door closed after him when Mr. Harrington 
asked, in much surprise,— 

“Is that boy, Walter Bradley, living with 
you?” 

“That lad’s name is Gilbert Henshaw,”’ re- 
plied Mr. Gardiner. ‘‘He has been with us over 
a year.” 

“Ha, ha, ha! You have been well duped. 
He is the son of Asa Bradley, who killed your 
brother, Thomas Iding.’’ 

“TImpossible!’’ exclaimed Mr. and Mrs. Gardi- 
ner, simultaneously. 

“It’s a fact,’’ persisted Mr. Harrington. “I 
knew Walter Bradley well. He was in the 
almshouse a long time. Over a year ago he dis- 
appeared, and most people thought he’d gone to 
sea. So he has passed himself off on you as 
Gilbert Henshaw? A pretty bold push, I call it.’’ 

As may be supposed, Mr. Harrington left the 
Gardiners greatly disturbed in mind. Their as- 
tonishment upon learning that they had be- 
friended a son of the dreaded convict, Asa 
Bradley, seemed overpowering. 

“T understand now why he never alludes to his 
past life, and will say nothing about his par- 
ents,’”’ said Mr. Gardiner, reflectively. 

“And this explains why he turned so white 
when I showed him brother Thomas’s picture, 
and told him he had been murdered by Asa 
Bradley,” said Mrs. Gardiner. 

“Well, wife, this boy’s father took the life of 
your brother, and it’s for you to say what we 
shall do with him.” 

Mrs. Gardiner was silent a few moments. 

*‘Husband,”’ she said, at last, “Gilbert has lived 
with us over a vear, and all that time he has evi- 
dently tried his best to bea good boy. We have 
caught him in no wrong-doing, and have seen no 
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signs of a bad disposition in him, He has been in- 
dustrious and faithful, All we can charge against 
him is that he came to us under a false name. 
He has been an outcast once; it would be cruel 
to send him adrift again. Let him stay.” 

“That’s just my mind!” exclaimed Mr, Gar- 
diner, fervently. ‘We have no children, and it 
may be that God has given us this boy, We will 
not turn him away for his father’s sin,” 

When Gilbert came in to dinner, he cast an 
anxious look into the faces of the old people, but 
no trace of any revelation was visible. They 
were even more gentle and tender toward him 
than they had ever been before. 

Five years passed, Gilbert lived, happy and 
beloved, under the roof of the good old Mr, Gar- 
diner and his wife. He had attended school, 
and received a good education in the ordinary 
branches. His benefactors had no cause for re- 
gret for taking the friendless youth to their 
home and hearts, 

One night Gilbert suddenly awoke, and was 
startled by a strange glare of light. Through 
his window he saw the elms and poplars outside 
glowing lurid red, He sprang up, and hurriedly 
raised the sash. 

The shed was on fire, and the flames had just 
seized the house. 

Gilbert rushed down stairs, shouting the alarm, 
and ina moment every sleeper was awake. ‘The 
family worked valiantly to put out the fire, but 
in vain. A fresh wind was blowing, and in half 
an hour the house and all the out-buildings be- 
longing to Mr. Gardiner were in ruins. The 
good old man and his wife were homeless. 

“It came hard to pay the interest on the mort- 
gage,’’ said Mr. Gardiner, in a hollow tone, 
“and now we haven't a place to lay our heads.”’ 

“God will provide,” responded Mrs, Gardiner, 
trying for his sake to stifle her own sadness. 

You have me left to you,” said Gilbert, ten- 
derly. “I am strong to work, and you shall 
never want while I live.” 

A portion of the furniture had been saved. 
This Gilbert removed to a little unpainted house 
offered by a neighbor, and the old couple were 
made as comfortable as circumstances would 
permit. 

A month later the following letter was re- 
ceived: 

“FRIEND GARDINER,—If the boy who called him- 
self Gilbert Henshaw is with you, or you know any- 
thing of his whereabouts, please inform him that his 
yreat-uncle, Joshua Readies, has lately died in St. 

uis, without family, and has left no will. By law 
he is one of the heirs to the property. L regret your 
loas by fire, and believe me 
“Truly your friend, 
“PETER HARRINGTON.” 


The next day Gilbert started for Stony Brook, 
and was absent two weeks. Then again his 
happy face brightened the old people’s humble 
home. 

“LT have news for you,”’ he said, ‘‘which will 
give you both pain and pleasure.” 

“Give us the worst first, and the better last,” 
said Mrs. Gardiner, smiling. 

“T have a secret to divulge which will distress 
and astonish you. In all the time f have been 
with you, I have never told you my real name or 
parentage. Lam not Gilbert Henshaw. Iam’’— 

“We know who you are!’ exclaimed Mr. Gar- 
diner. “You are Walter Bradley, son of Asa 
Bradley.” 

A look of utter astonishment overspread Gil- 
bert’s face. How had they fathomed his secret? 

“Mr. Harrington told us all about you five 
years ago,”’ said Mrs. Gardiner. 

“And you have given mea home, and love, 
and sympathy, knowing all this time I was the 
son of your brother's murderer!’’ said Gilbert, 
with moistening eyes. 

“Dear boy,”’ returned Mrs, Gardiner, fondly, 
“we could not drive you from us for your fa- 
ther’s sin! You have been a constant comfort 
and blessing to us,—the child of our old age, 
given us by the Lord.” 

“And [ shall not forget vour generous kind- 
ness and true love. My share in Unele Joshua's 
estate is five thousand dollars. We will build a 
new house on the old site with our money,” said 
Gilbert. 

The worthy pair looked at him in delighted 
wonder. 

“Your money, my boy,” they both said. 

“No, ours. What is mine belongs to you,—to 
my second parents, who made my hapless, for- 
saken life happy again.” 

In a few months a commodious house was 
erected where the former home of the Gardiners 
had stood, and the old couple moved into it with 
their ‘‘son.”” 

Gilbert gained a right to his adopted name by 
making application through form of law, and he 
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The aged people lived several years to enjoy comprehended the situation, she was half-wild 
their new home, and their consideration and with indignation. 
charity for the boy in his sore need returned to “Are you out there, Corinna?” she asked, 
them an ample reward, after furiously shaking the door. 

we **Yes,’’ said Corinna, desirous of ascertaining 
Louise’s frame of mind. 

“Open the door this minute, or I'll yell at the 
|top of my voice, and alarm the house!’”’ said 
Within tl 1, circled with fi =o 

ithin this crystal, circled with fine gold, eeWntts * . 

1 keep my treasure with @ miser’s care; ‘Yelling won’t do any good,” said Corinna, 
A silken curl of silver-sprinkled hair, ow re’ , 7, Tw 
Cut from a hero’s brow; who, strong and bold, The = nobody to hear aga The servants _— 
Undaunted stood aloft when loudest rolled all in the basement, and all the girls are in the 
‘The ships’ live battle-thunder through the air; | . : ae 
All things for freedom prompt to do and dare, | school-room, The chambermaid won't be around 
Aa noble thou as any knight of old } . a9 at y 2 ¢ 
ie ocaTaamas Oona (line Wadia aot ovenoints | for two hours. I me an to let you out before that 
Thine was the vietor’s crown, the wealth of fame, _| time, Lou, honey. I just want.to give you time 
The grateful homage paid to freedom’s van; | ey 
Thus be thy memory and thy honored name to think calmly before you do a very imprudent 
Embalmed within the heart while time shall last, | , slic: 5 Te - laine 
Selah thaee cf Lisecte acct a0 Waaidnaeans. and ridiculous thing, which you may regret to 
the day of your death, I want to save you from 
making a fool of yourself.’’ 
“It’s none of your concern how many fools I 
make of myself!’ said Louise, mad enough to 
|shake the door down, ‘Let me out, or you'll 
| regret this to the day of your death!” 
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THE GIRLS IN NUMBER SEVEN. 


By Sarah Winter Kellogg. 
In Six CHAPTERS. — Cnap. IT. 


ALBERT LAIGHTON, 


“Tl let you out in a half-hour. You must 

“She did it!” said Corinna, the moment Ber- | stay in there a half-hour, till you can cool down 
nice had left the room. | and act reasonably.” 

“Of course she did,’ Louise assented, “I| “I won’t act reasonably! I won't cool down! 
know she did just as well as if I had seen her |] won't, I won't! I'll jump out the window and 
with the scissors,”’ | kill myself before I'll stay here a half-hour!” 

She gathered the cut dresses on her arm. | Louise was fairly beside herself. She shook 
“Five good dresses just about ruined! They | the door like a mad girl. Corinna began to wish | 
never can be repaired.”’ | she hadn’t locked the door. But now she really | 

“Well, put them on the bed, and come along | felt afraid to release the furious girl, who might 
to school. We'll miss chapel, but we needn’t be | do some violence. 
late to recitation.”’ 

“No, 'm going to take these dresses right to 
Miss Houghton.”’ 


“T'll go to the school-room now, Louise. T'll 
come back in thirty minutes. I will, truly. If 
you’ ve cooled down by that time, T'll let you out.”’ 
“You can't now; she’s in school, and can’t “You mean, mean, mean thing!’ Louise 
stop to attend to it now, Wait till after school.” | shrieked, as she heard Corinna’s receding steps; 

“T won't wait! P'm going to take them right | and when she heard them no more, she dropped 
over into the school-room, and make Miss Hough- | on the floor, and cried with violence. 
ton attend to it now. All the girls shall see “Shell come back and let me out!’ Louise 
them,—five handsome dresses just riddled. Tll| thought, with a grinding-of-teeth feeling. ‘‘Im- 
make ’Nice Henry confess right there in the|pudent thing! She sha’n't come back and find 
presence of the whole school that she did it. 
Come along!’’ 

“Now, Louise, please don’t! Please wait!” 


me here!”’ 

She thought of the porch, Its roof was di- 
rectly under the window, less than five feet from 
said Corinna, anxious and nervous. ‘Perhaps, | the sill. She could easily let herself down to 
after all, ’Nice didn’t do it,” this roof, and then—here her face lighted with 

“She’s the only person in the world who's | sudden exultation. There was a ladder leading 
mad at me, and the only one that’s been up here | from the roof to the ground; she remembered 
alone with my dresses, and the only person, ex-| seeing it there the previous 
cept me, who has a key to the closet. She did it) hired man had used it when 
last night, when I was in your room and she in | from the porch-roof. 
here alone, and I'll make her own it in the} “I'll match her! I'll match her!’ said Louise. 
school-room! She'll never dream that I’m go-| “I'll take these dresses into the school-room be- 
ing to pack these dresses there, and she'll be so | fore she can get back here!’ 
surprised and confounded that she'll show it by She gathered the dresses under her arm, opened | 
her looks if she’s guilty.” By this time, Louise | the window, and clutching the sill firmly, let 
was in the hall. herself down on the porch-roof. Then she has- 

“Now, Louise, don’t, I beg of you!’’ said Co- | tened to where she had seen the ladder. It was 
rinna, much seared. ‘You'd look like you were | gone! In dismay, she ran to the other side. 
crazy, marching in there with five dresses string- | The ladder was not there. She looked at the 
ing on yourarm. Speak to Miss Houghton pri-| front. It was not at the front. She glanced at 
vately, and let her act. How cheap you would | the window, meditating a return; for Corinna to 
feel after you had lugged them all to the school- | come back and find her entrapped in this way 
room, and made a great parade and hullabulloo, | would be intolerable humiliation. 
to have Miss Houghton decide that the mice 3y tiptoeing, Louise could barely reach the 
gnawed the dresses!"’ window-sill. ‘This would have been enough for 

“Mice didn’t gnaw these dresses any more’n|a boy used to climbing, but the ascent of that 
you did. Mice gnaw soiled napkins and such | stone wall was as impossible to Louise as toa 
things for the sake of getting something to eat. | fish. She felt for her knife,—not to kill herself 
They don’t gnaw new dresses, and all of them | with. She had thought that perhaps it might be 
in the same parts, and all the holes the same | driven in the mortar between the stones, and so 
size, and just as even as sharp scissors can clip. | form a stepping-place. It was not in her pocket. 
I tell you the mischief's been done by scissors, | She remembered that Corinna had borrowed it. 
and "Nice Henry worked the scissors; and ri} “t hope she'll eut herself with it! But what 
expose her if she poisons me for it. She'll get | am I ever to do?” she thought. 
hanged for it if she does” And Louise started | Louise was a spectacle, standing up on that 
off again. | porch, her face in a pucker, her short hair blown 

“Well, come back into my room first, and let’s | by the stiff breeze, and all the skirts and sleeves 
examine the holes again, and be sure that we're | of all those dresses flying. Besides, she was 
right,” said Corinna, “I've got a searf that’s | cold, desperately cold. She moved about in an 
moth-eaten, and we can compare it with the cut | aimless way, unable to think of anything she 
widths. We might as well take our time about | could do to help herself. ( 
the matter now; we've missed the roll-eall.”’ 





afternoon. The 
he cleared snow 














Every moment she 
was getting colder. She wraj ped the blue me- 
“I know moths did not do it, but then you! rino dress about her shoulders, and felt a little 
may satisfy yourself,” said Louise, going into | better; but ears and head were yet aching with 
the room and depositing the dresses on the bed. | cold. Her brain seemed freezing. 

Corinna stopped before the mirror, and ante! She put the maroon dress around her head, 
a pretence of retying her neck-ribbon. ‘You go| and pinned it with her coral breast-pin. She 
in my closet and get the searf while I tie this looked funny. Will Donaldson came along. 
ribbon again,”’ said Corinna, “It’s inthe tray | He and she had exchanged photographs, and 
of my trunk. Wait; the key's in my pocket.”’ | rings, and cards, and handkerchiefs. Should 

“IT must say, you're giving yourself a great | she hail him, and give him the pleasure of res- 
deal of unnecessary trouble,’ Louise said, as) cuing her? or should she hide herself? She 
she took the trunk-key ‘*There isn’t the shadow | drew one of the maroon sleeves across her face 
of a doubt in my mind about the matter, ’Nice | as a disguise, and looked funnier than before. 
Henry is the moth that ate those dresses; but 'll| He glanced up, and half paused. He evi- 
bring the searf to satisfy you.” | dently saw her on that ridiculous porch. 

No sooner was Louise in the closet than Co-| ‘But he can’t recognize me, thank fortune!’ 
rinna went tiptoeing into the hall, transferred | she thought. ‘How he stares! No wonder. I 








is now a prosperous farmer, a generous, noble- | 
minded man, in whom the unfortunate and des- | 
titnte always find a friend. 


| receive the imprisonment. 


the key to the hall side of the door, turned it} must look like ten frights, I wish the idiot 
quickly, and Louise was locke] in. Then she! would go along.” 
waited outside to ascertain how Lonise would And go along the idiot did, after another mo- 





When the locked-up | ment of staring. 


‘All the boys will be going by here to school, 
and all the men to their offices. It will soon be 
all over town that one of Miss Houghton’s girls 
is out on this porch,’ she thought. ‘I'm so 
cold! I've a mind to jump off. Perhaps it 
wouldn’t hurt me much; just break my leg or 
something, so I wouldn't have to study.” 

Then she stopped thinking to listen to a sound 
on the porch below,—the sound of a broom. 
Somebody was sweeping the porch. She hung 
her head as far over the eaves as she could, and 
called, — 

“Come here, whoever you are!” 

The sweeping ceased, and she heard quick 
steps approaching the side her head was hang- 
ing over. Then a head below was thrust out, 
and an inquiring face was upturned to the anx- 
ious down-turned one. 

*“O Maggie,” Louise said, recognizing the 
chambermaid, “I’m up on this porch!” 

“Be shure, it’s that ye are,’’ Maggie assented, 

“And I can’t get down.” 

“I'd be afther sayin’ that same mesel’.”” 

“And I can’t get back in the room through the 
window.” 

“Faith, and I b’lave ye. Whativer is that 
same ye have on the head of ye?” 

“For pity’s sake, don’t stop to ask questions, 
but help me off this roof!’’ 

“And how should I be afther doing that 
same?” said Maggie. ‘‘Was it from here to 
there you'd be afther goin’, with a stout boost 
I'd help ye, shure; but the boosting of ye down 
is beyint me intirely. Wid the lift of a cha’r 
under ye, ye moight back through the windy.” 

“You can go up to the room, and put a chair 
out here through the window,’’ Louise suggested. 

“Shure, it’s that I kin do.” 

When Maggie was out of hearing, Louise re- 
membered the locked door, There was noth- 
ing to do but to crouch down, make herself as 
inconspicuous as possible, and wait till Maggie 
should discover that the door was locked, and 
return. 

“But what can she do when she does come 
back? She’s such a goose!’’ Louise said. 

“For the sowl of me, the door I could not 
make open,”’ said Maggie, reinstating her head 
under the porch eaves. “‘If ye will but open the 
door, mony’s the cha’r I'll set through the windy 
for to ’commerdate ye.”” 

‘‘Where’s the ladder that was here?” 

“Borrowed it was, the more’s the pity, and 
home the mon has tacken it.”’ 

“Can’t you get me a rope?” 

“Shure, miss, the rope has the wash onto it. 
Could ye wait ti!l the same is dry, it’s a good bit 
of rope I could bring ye.” 

“IT can’t wait,’’ said Louise, desperately. “I’m 
freezing to death!” 

“The poordarlint! The Lord pity ye! Deary 
me! Shure, if it wasn’t so high up ye are, I'd 
boost ye a table, as is firrum on its legs.” 

“Dear me!’ thought the half-frantic Louise. 
“Corinna will come and find me out here. 

“Maggie, if you don’t stop talking and do 
something, I'll jump off and kill myself right 
before your eyes.”’ 

“Shure, darlint, I'd niver do the loikes of that, 
with niver a chance at the praist, nor the eruci- 
fix, nor the howly wather.” 

“Is there nothing you can do to help me?” 
said Louise. 

“Naithing at owl, darlint,’’ Maggie replied, 
promptly. 

Louise saw that she must give up all hope of 
succor from Maggie. She tied the sleeves of her 
black and white plaid dress into the carved wood 
which ornamented the porch. 

“Tl slide down this dress, and then you must 
help me to the porch railing,’’ she said. 

“And by the same I kin save ye,—the Howly 
Mither be praised!’’ Maggie answered. 

ann 
AN ABSENT-MINDED MAN. 

George Dyer, a friend of Charles Lamb, passed 
his life among old books, but never entered into 
the spirit of their authors. Hazlitt said of him, 
‘‘He hangs like a film and cobweb upon letters, 
or like the dust on the outside of knowledge, 
which should not too rudely be brushed aside.” 

Dyer was a very “‘spare’’ man as to his table, 
a fact which tempted Charles Lamb to rechristen 
his friend’s dog. The dog’s name was Tobit, 
and Lamb called him No-bit. 

Dyer was very absent-minded, and once invited 
a literary friend, named Llanos, to breakfast 
with him. Dyer forgot all about the matter 
after he had given the invitation, and when 
his friend arrived, there was nothing but Dyer, 
his books and dust, the work of years. 

Dyer, however, sought his cupboard, and 
found the remnant cf a small loaf, two cups and 
saucers, a little glazed teapot, and a spoonful of 
milk, Putting hot water in the teapot, Dyer bade 
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his friend sit down to the table. Llanos began | and soon spied Lilly’s doll. He drew near it and 
on the stale crust, and waited for his tea. At ex#mined it with great interest, but he would not 
last, Dyer poured out the hot water from the —— 7 papendunarty ee apt reap o> pleas 
teapot. | oo eaanae aioe pet to him, he drew back | 
ae = —— mae =e : ge ae Then he spread out his hands and pronounced sev- 
Bless me!’ replied Dyer, “and so I have!” | eral sentences in his own tongue, which Mrs. Spicer 
and immediately he emptied the contents of a | did not understand, but which induced her to think | 
brown paper parcel into the teapot, poured in | that he considered the doll something wonderful. | 
more hot water, and sat down. Lilly, alarmed for the safety of her pet, took the 
“How very odd it was that I should have made | doll from her mother and hugged it close to her own 
such a mistake!” 





This seemed to convince the savage that it was not 


guest’s cup. , ; 
} harmful, and he desired to possess it. 


river, and tolda “big Injun” they would give him 


five dollars to get their riatas off the camel’s neck. 
The big Indian was used to camels, and declared he 
wasn’t afraid. 

He went,—but in less than fifteen minutes, he 
came galloping back with Old Heenan at his heels. 
The sight struck a panic through the camp, and all 
hands scattered, pell-mell, Indians, squaws, pap- 
pooses, and the thievish vaqueros, 

The old camel’s blood was up new, and he came 
on, fairly snorting with wrath, the riatas still dan- 


he exclaimed, filling again his little breast. | gling from his long neck. 


| In an incredibly short space of time, the camp 
was cleared, some of the Indians swimming across 
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“Not very long after this they met again, and 
again the ceremony of introduction was performed. 
In the meantime another of Mr. Irving's works had 
been published, and Mrs. Siddons, looking up at him 
a second time, said with the same tragic intonation 
and manner,— 

“Sir, you've made me weep again.’ 

“*Ah, madam,’ returned he, ‘that you have made 
me do many a time,’ and this happy retort at once 
relieved all parties and there was no more embar- 
rassment,”’ 0. F..0, 
— ~~ 


For the Companion. 


BRIGHTON AND BATHING. 





a strange color, thrust his spoon in and tasted. 
It was ginger. He said nothing, however, and 
after a short time, departed to a neighboring 
colfee-house. 


| 
\ 
The guest, noticing that the so-called tea had | 
| 
| 


He was just finishing a capital | 
breakfast, when who should walk in but Dyer. | 
He had forzotten all about the breakfast at his | 
house, and that he had just parted from his | 
friend, but greeted him as if they had not met | 
for several days. 





—§4>—$——. 


For the Companion. 
THE UNWELCOME GUEST. 


In the city of Emporia, Kan., stands the elegant | were all afraid to sleep in the room with their sav- | Ja 
house of Mr. Spicer, a gentleman who brought his ‘ 


family from New York to the West when the ground | 
on which Emporia now stands was a stretch of lonely | 


troops of sa 
ians. 

Mrs. Spicer heyself told the writer, not long ago, 
the little adventure which is given in the following | 
sketch. It was the only time the family were ever 
badly frightened by the Indians, though some of 
their neighbors were much less fortunate. | 

None of these neighbors were very near the Spicer | 
family. The nearest house was over a mile away, and | 
when Mr. Spicer was obliged to be absent over night, | 
Mrs. Spicer generally asked some ont of the neigh- 
bors to stay with her and her two children. | 

On this occasion, however, Mr. Spicer thought he | 
might get home by night, and would, at latest, return | 
early in the morning; so his wife decided she would | 
not trouble any of the neighbors to keep her com 
pany. 

The day had been cloudy and lowering, but just 


' before night a chilly rain began to fall. Fearing it | 


would grow worse, Mrs. Spicer hurried, with the 
children’s help, to milk the cow and do up the little 
evening chores. 

Then they ate their simple supper, lighted the 
candle which her own hands had made, and fastened 
up the house for the night. After this, Mrs. Spicer 
sat down to do some mending, Willy studied his 
spelling-book, and Lilly amused herself playing with 
a china doll, which she had brought from their New 
York home, and esteemed her chief treasure. 

The rain increased in violence, and beat fiercely 
against the small windows and upon the low roof of 
the house, and the wind sighed mournfully as it rose 
and fell. 

Suddenly, above wind and rain, there came a loud 
rap at the door. 

“Pa’s come! pa’s come! 


” cried Willy, throwing 
down his book and springing to the door. Before 
his mother could speak, he flung it wide open, and 
there stalked in, not Mr. Spicer, but a huge copper- 
colored savage. 

Mrs. Spicer sprang to her feet, and the frightened 
children clung to her dress for refuge. 

“Ugh! Injun wet!’ grunted the unwelcome guest, 
shaking himself like a huge dog, and seattering a 
shower of drops around. ‘“Wantdry! Squaw make 
barn!” And he pointed to the great fireplace, where 
Mrs. Spicer had carefully covered the coals after 
supper. 

She had carried in wood and kindlings ready to 
make a fire in the morning, so, not daring to disobey 
her savage guest, she went to the fireplace, raked 
open the coals, and soon had a bright blaze in their 
stead. 

The Indian squatted his huge bulk down immedi- 
ately before it, and began to dry his wet blanket and 
leggins with evident delight. 

Noticing how terrified the children were, he gave 
vent to ashort laugh, and holding out his big paw, 
said ,— 

“Injun no hurt. Pappoose little, Injun big, Injun 
no hurt! Much heap rain, want get dry! Want 
meat! Heap hungry. Squaw get meat.” 

As he nodded at Mrs. Spicer, she rose at once, and 
going to her cupboard, brought ont what was left 
from supper and set it on the table. 

Then she said to her uninvited guest, “Come and 
eat.” 


jseem displeased. 


“Little pappoose give Injun?” he said, laughing. 
Lilly shook her head. 

The savage took from his neck a necklace, curi- 
ously made of the claws of some wild animal, strung 
together with a kind of hard, shiny seed, resembling 
large brown beads, and held it out to her. 

“Trade?” he said, laconically. 

But still Lilly shook her head. 

The Indian gave another short laugh, but did not 
He put on his necklace again, 
wrapped himself in his blanket, and lay down at full 
length before the fire. Very soon his snoring showed 
them that he was fast asleep. He evidently liked 
his quarters, and meant to stay all night. 

The children were growing very tired, but they 


age guest. There was a loft to the house, reached 
by a ladder in a corner of the lower apartment. 


os 1 : Taking a comfort and a pillow from the bed, Mrs, | 
prairie, a thick, thorny wilderness, where prowled | Spicer and the children climbed up into the loft. |ason named Elias, eleven years old, who was very 


watch them. 

At first they were too frightened to go to sleep, 
but after a while nature prevailed, and they slum- 
bered the sound sleep of innocent childhood. 

Then Mrs. Spicer slipped softly down stairs, and 
without waking any one, got from its hook a rifle (of 
which Mr. Spicer had two, and had left the smaller 
one at home), and climbing up the nt again, sat 
down beside the children, resolving to sell her life 
and theirs dearly, should the unwelcome intruder 
offer to molest them. 


Nearly all night she kept her weary, lonely vigil. | 


Towards morning sleep overpowered her, and when 
she awoke, the fire was a heap of smouldering em- 
bers, the candle had burned out, daylight was stream- 
ing in through every crevice, and the savage guest 
was gone. 

To Lilly’s grief, her doll was gone, too. And in its 
place was left the necklace of claws, which may be 
seen to-day, under a glass case upon Mrs. Spicer’s 
parlor-table. M. D. Britts. 
o- 





For the Companion. 


A CAMEL ON THE RAMPAGE. 

We have often laughed over the story of the man 
who had a tiger by the tail, and dared not let go. 
But even his unpleasant situation has often been 
surpassed by the comedy of a thief’s punishment who 
mistook the quality of his plunder. The Virginia 
City Chronicle tells a long and very droll story of a 
night adventure of some prowling Mexicans with 
an old camel. The following is the substance of it: 

It seems that acertain French settler in Nevada 
owns aherd of camels, which oriental animals he 
pastures on his ranch near Carson River, below 
Dayton. One of the camels, dubbed “Old Heenan” 
by the herders, is a monster in size, and wears a coat 
of fine silky hair, almost a foot long. 

The raseally Mexican vaqueros in the neighbor- 
hood coveted Old Ieenan’s hair (for their leggings 
and saddle-trimmings), and one night two of them 
determined to catch him and clip him. 

Mounted on their mustangs, they rode softly to 
the Frenchman’s ranch, and finding the big camel 
lying down, and apparently an easy prey, soon had 
both their lassos round his long neck. 

Old Heenan felt the pull, and rose to his feet in 
astonishment and indignation. The little horses 
were horribly frightened at the living mountain of 
flesh and bones that so suddenly towered up before 
them; but the strong riatas were made fast to their 
saddles, and they could not get away. For the next 
few minutes, the excitement was intense,—as if a 
whole menagerie had been let loose. 

Old Heenan ran first at one mustang and then at 
the other, with his mouth wide open, and hissing 
and blowing with rage; and the poor mustangs snort- 
ed in terror, and jumped, and reared, and tumbled 
down. The big camel rushed around, intent on 
vengeance, and the little horses plunged the length 
of the lassos, only to be twitched back upon their 
haunches again. The dust rose in a perfect smudge, 
and all the sage-bush was trampled flat for a space 

















He got up from the hearth, but instead of sitting 


down at the table, he seized a bright tin pan, dumped | to get away as their horses were, and making the | showed it to him, full of erasures and interlinea- 
all the food into it together, and returning to his | best of a bad job, they whipped out their shears and | tions, proving that the smoothly flowing sentences 


place, squatted down again and began to enjoy it 
with great gusto. 

Seeing the tin coffee-pot on the shelf above the 
fireplace, he pointed to it, with another short laugh, 
and grunted,— 

“Much good drink! Git for Injun!” 

Mrs. Spicer knew that he had tasted coffee before, 
and meant to have it again. She took down the 
coffee-pot and handed it to him. He set it upon a 
heap of coals, and as soon as it began to smoke, he 
took it off, threw open the lid, and drank down the 
whole of it, grounds and all, smacking his lips and 
nodding his head, as if it were very good indeed. 


Having finished his supper, he began to look about, ' they led their mustangs to a Piute camp, down the felt mortified by it, but could not help himself, 


of five square rods. 
The thievish Mexicans soon began to be as anxious 


cut the lasso thongs. 

| Old Heenan stood scornfully, with the long riatas 

| trailing from his neck, and let his beaten tormentors 

| gallop off the field. The thieves felt chagrined 
enough at their failure. Besides their rough han- 
dling, they had lost their riatas, and these would be 
hard to replace. They concluded they would try to 

| recover them, and presently one of them came 

sneaking back on foot. 

| Old Heenan saw him, and charged at him in fall 
fury, blowing and snapping his teeth, and the scared 
“greaser”’ ran for dear life. Then the other tried 


| it, but came off quite as ignominiously. Finally, 


| the river, some hiding under the bank. 
Old Heenan felt that he had been insulted as well 5 h 
as injured, and he determined to make an end of it. | “8S at its height. 

Finding nothing else to vent his rage upon, he at- ee a4 ah we a prea on se 
tacked the tlimsy wigwams with his teeth, and flung fashionable of English ba atering-places. To me it 
| them right and left, with all their furniture, till the | ¥8* W™eauivocally a disappointment, T had heard 
| ground looked as if a typhoon had passed by. it called “London by the sea,” yet I had no idea it 
| ‘The Mexicans did not want anything more of Old could be neighbor to the waves and yet so utterly 
Heenan or his hair. Next morning, his owner took cititied, so hopelessly artiticial. - 
the riatas off his neck, and chuckled to see what nice |__| thought there would be, somewhere, lonely bits 
ones they were. Nobody ever called to claim them, | °f Shingle, where you could get down to the water's 
| 7 T. B edge and watch the waves,—the resolute, on-mareh- 
| ————— xe ing, ever-returning, patient waves. But solitude ex- 

ists nowhere in Brighton. 


I went to Brighton in October, when the season 


A BOY’S RIDE WITH A PANTHER. 
It isa busy, flourishing, gay town, built down to 
the edge of the sea, flaunting its shop-signs in the 
teeth of the breakers. 1 say the breakers, because I 
am told they abound there,—that when the wind 
blows a certain way the waves are gigantic. 

T ean only say that when I was there the sea was 


} A-story-teller in the Cumberland Presbyterian re- 

tes an adventure of many years ago, when pan- 
thers and catamounts abounded where thriving cit- 

| ies now stand. 

A lumberman living in Ulster County, N. Y., had 


wage wolves, and hardly less savage Ind- | Spreading the comfort upon the floor for a bed, she helpful and active, and frequently drove six miles — pt a Se ee nape 
i i ' ' sho w , everything else. 1atever you find in London, you 
| bade the little ones lie down and rest, and she would | with a load of timber from the mountains to a Hud- ith bith He 


ean find also in Brighton, except cheap lodgings. 
The best London photographers have also afeliers 
there. Dry-goods shops, china warehouses, even 
agencies for brewers, extend themselves from Lon- 
don to Brighton, and put out familiar signs. 

There must have been a time before Brighton was 
Brighton, — before it had out-Londoned London, 
The Saxons used to call it Brighthelmstone. In 
those old days I can fancy it a lovely solitude, with 
the sea bright, and the sea-gulls white in the morn- 
ing sunshine. 

Even seventy years ago it had a population of less 
than 8,000, while now its resident population is 
70,000, which increases in full season to 90,000, 
About the year 1782, it had the misfortune to be- 
come fashionable. George the Fourth loved it; and 
many a reyal scandal is connected with it. 

The Grand Parade-—that is to say, a street which 
leads along the sea, and has shops and residences on 
the inland side of it—is the great resort. There, of 
a fine afternoon, you see much the same class of 
people you have met in June driving in Hyde Park. 
You see the same noble horses, and heavy, handsome 
carriages, and self-satistied coachmen, and footmen 
in showy liveries. There you see bright-faced Eng- 
lish girls, and poodle-dogs, and donkeys “all saddled 
and bridled, and fit for the fight,” waiting patiently 
for riders. 

On the sidewalks you meet numberless bath-chaira, 
from which the pathetic faces of invalids look forth 
at you. Also there are long piers running out into 
the shining sea,on which you enter by paying toll of 
two-pence at a little gate. 

You ean find plenty of amusement on the piers, if 
you are not too fastidious. There the band plays 
morning and evening; there are shops fall of all 
sorts of small temptations; there is aconjurer; there 
isa man with atrained dog, who will tell you the 


| son River ship-yard. 


One day, when he had left his load, the workmen 
| who were to accompany him home went off fora 
| carouse, and he waited for them until it was nearly 
| sundown; and then, fearing to be overtaken by the 
darkness, he set out alone. 

“The horses, being well rested, trotted along briskly 
| toward home. Elias whistled as loudly as he could, 
| because it seemed the best thing he could do to keep 
from feeling cowardly. 

“On they went until five miles of the way lay be- 
| hind them; then came the long hill, a gradual slope, 
three-quarters of a mile from base to summit. Just 
| as he commenced the ascent, he sawa shaking of the 
bushes at the side of the read. Then he heard a 
loud scream that made his heart stand still with fear, 
and a large panther sprang into the road back of the 
wagon. 

“The frightened horses dashed up the road. The 
panther gave another scream, and sprang upon the 
back part of the wagon. The boy was almost sense- 
less with fright sitting there, expecting every mo- 
ment to be torn to pieces by the panther. 

“The animal sat on the wagon, which had been 
coupled long for the sticks of timber, until half way 
up the hill; then, with a louder scream than before, 
} it sprang over among the bushes and disappeared. 
| I expect his ride was the hardest shaking-up that 

Mr. Panther ever had. 

“<T wonder what does make *Lias stay so late,’ 
said our mother, going again and again to the door 
as it began to grow dark, and he did not come. 

“At last we heard the wagon on the rock road. It 
made a loud noise. 

“<¢Oh! what is the matter? It must be *Lias, and 
the horses are running away!’ 

“My father ran out to the road, and succeeded, 
with some difficulty, in stopping and quieting the | 4:14 of day, the number of your watch,—all but your 
horses; but what was the matter with the boy on the acueine : . ‘ 

ragan? » ae 5 ve 
wget Ee « If you want to find out all about yourself that you 
ws ,| don’t know, you must go to the fortune-teller’s 
ys Possessing — and Goll us what has happened? booth, a little tent, where a small walking-loll tells 
said mother, anxiously. “ ‘i ; S : ‘ 

“Still he did not nace: They tock the tines Mom eo disposition, whether your friends like you, 

—_ . : z j whether you will ever marry,—in short, all the tri- 
his fingers, and lifted him down, and at last, after |). ; me RR RGAE 
rubbing and working with him for some time, he fling particulars which the trained poodle has failed 
could speak. Then he told us what had happened.” ™ ee . 

This fine lady automaton hands you printed squares 








ut still and pale, holding the lines 
loosely in his fingers. 











ae. mel of paper. You ask, for instance, “What is my char- 
IRVING EMBARRASSED. acter?” and are answered thus: 
A lady in Providence, R. 1., whose father enjoyed pice 
the friendship of Washington Irving, sends us the but ver 
| following aneedotes of the picturesque, gentle- gown 
| hearted writer's characteristics: dome: 





“It was while in Europe, at the time Mr. Irving aie 
was Minister to Spain, that my father became ac- | Or, “Shall I ever be rich?” and are told,— 
quainted with him. Their business relations led to 


a warm personal regard on both sides,and my father 


7 
Great wealth 


for you 
| felt honored by the friendship, as did all who en- through 
| joyed it. marriage, 


| “One day they were speaking of his books, which A great deal of bathing goes on in Brighton, 
| Were great favorites with my father, when the latter though less than at other places where the fashion- 
| said, ‘Mr. Irving, it must be very easy for you to | able season comes earlier in the year. 
| write.’ English bathing is something altogether different 
| “*Ah, Mr. F.,’ replied Mr. Irving, ‘you are greatly | from French or American, it is the very triumph of 
| mistaken,’ and taking down some of his MSS., he | discomfort and inconvenience,—ihe most unpleasant 
pleasure that can ever have been devised. 
At every English sea-side place there are two sets 
| were the result of careful study and patient revision of rough wooden boxes on wheels, — bathing-ma- 
and labor. chines, they are called,—one set for ladies and chil- 


tainment and Mrs. Siddons was present. She desired These machines seem to be studiously so contrived 
an introduction to Mr. Irving, which desire was | as to be as unendurable as possible. You approach 
| granted, when, looking up into his face, the great | them in a spirit of martyrdom, and pay from a six- 
actress exclaimed in deep, tragic tones,— pence to a shilling—it is a shilling at Brighton—for 
“<*Sir, you've made me weep!’ the use of the machine, including a bathing-dress. 
| Totally unprepared for such a reception, all who | Each little box has a small shelf, a peg or two, and 
know of Mr. Irving’s retiring, almost bashful na- | a useless bit of looking-glass about as large as the 
ture, will not be surprised to hear that he retreated | palm of your hand. The floor is gritty with sand. 
ingloriously, without uttering a word, completely | The door of entrance on the landward end seldom 
overwhelmed by embarrassment and confusion. He | closes, and that on the seaward end never; so that the 
; Wind blows straight through. 


| m 

| “Atanother time they were at an evening enter- | dren, and the other for gentlemen. 
| 

! 
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These machines are usually drawn into the! two cents—you havea nice bathing-room, with | anxious labors, and be ready for the work of a| one now living will survive to see the great dic- 


water by horses, though sometimes they are let | a good tub, hot sea-water, a well-trained attend- | new year. 


down from a steep beach by a capstan. 


“Hold hard!” cries out the driver, as he is|some furniture, good mirrors, and a little grate, | most people as the beginning of the school and 


about to start the thing off; and, indeed, you 
need to “‘hold hard,’ for, unless you clung des- 
perately to the seat, you would be thrown to the 
tloor, as the machine has no springs, and jolts 
horribly, giving you a sen- 
sation like a donkey’s trot. 
You must sit on your bath- 
ing-dress, or that is pretty 
sure to get shaken into the 
sea, 

When your box has been 
drawn well into the water, 
horse and driver take leave 
of you, and go in search of 
some other unfortunate; but 
first, the same voice that 
has bidden you to hold hard 
cries out, ‘*Remember Jack!’ 
which means that you are to 
give him a penny or two. But you are 
always giving a penny or two in Eng- 
land. Your pockets ought to be lined 
with copper, like a steam-boiler, to get on 
here at all. 

When Jack has departed, you put on your 
bathing -clothes. If they are the ordinary 
hired ones, they are sure to be very ugly. A 
sort of long blue flannel sacque, with no 
trousers, is the commonest style, though occa- 
sionally there is a queer union of waist and 
trousers, somewhat more comfortable than 
the other, but scarcely more sightly. 

Having thus made a guy of yourself, you 
descend some steps into the water. In England, 
men and women never bathe in company. La- | 
dies are under the charge of a sort of amphibi- 
ous animal, called a bathing-woman, who spends 
her whole time in the water. 

You see here none of the graceful picturesque- 
ness of French bathing. It is the rarest thing in 
the world for an Englishwoman to be able to 
swim; and there is nothing very charming in the | 
sight of a line of figures clad in blue flannel 
night-gowns, and with oil-skin caps on their 
heads, clinging frantically to ropes, and bobbing 
and courtesying to a row of wooden boxes. The 
hours for this enchanting performance are from 
seven or eight in the morning till about noon. 

Sometimes it happens that a bathing-machine 


! 


is forgotten by the lad who should come on | * 


horseback to fetch it back. In vain the lady 


puts her towel out of a hole for the purpose at 
the landward end, which is the proper signal to 
say that she is in readiness. 

‘Jack’? is bent on something else, and does not | 
heed her tlag of distress. She finds the rising | 
tide caressing her feet, and gradually flooding 
her box, and soaking her apparel. She waits to 
be remembered, not patiently, but with her fears 
rising like the tide. However, Jack usually 
turns out better than the lover in the ballad, who 
rides away, and never comes again. Before it is 
quite too late, he tears down the shingle, and 
again Venus rises from the sea, safe, though 
salt. Frights of this sort happen not altogether 


| 


infrequently; but I have never heard of any se- 
rious accident in connection with Jack’s forget- 

fulness. 
All English people hate this system of bathing. 
They all grumble at 







ant, and an adjoining dressing-room, with hand- 


in which a fire burns cheerfully if the day is| business year, and it is a suitable occasion for | amusing. 


chilly. 


tionary finished. 

The customs which attend the election of an 
academician are curious, and in some respects 
No matter how distinguished the 
making good resolutions, to be kept, as to how it | candidate for a vacant arm-¢hair is, he must 


The autumn is rightly regarded, however, by 





You can procure every luxury in the world at | shall be spent. The youth of the land cannot) visit in person each member of the Academy, 


Brighton except solitude. 
to me the sea there. 


The sea never seems | realize what a priceless privilege they have in| and ask him for his vote. 


Unless he does this, 


Ihave acu-| the opportunities they enjoy for getting that) he is thought wanting in etiquette, and cannot 


rious feeling that it is as artificial knowledge that will hereafter be useful to them. | be chosen. 


and as well kept in order as the rest. | That knowledge only comes when the opportu- | 
Its very voice is modulated to a dif- | nity has passed forever. 


BRIGHTON, 


ferent cadence than when its billows break 
against the stormy coast of Cornwall or the 
white cliffs of Dover. 

I should have liked to go down to the shore at 
midnight, when the houses and the shops and 
the people were asleep, and see if it would whis- 
per me some of its old secrets. But if you want 
to see fashion, and luxury, and the pride of life, 
with sea-bathing for an excuse and an occupa- 
tion, go to Brighton, and be happy. 

LovisE CHANDLER MOULTON, 
iliac 


RETURNING TO WORK. 


The vacation season is at an end, and the time 
has come for beginning the labor: of another 
year, 

The division of the year into seasons is as 
natural as the divisions of the day. An annual 
term of rest is as much needed by the body and 
the mind as is the daily sleep. Plants have their 
time of growth and activity, and their time of 
rest; and the same rule, as ample experience 
shows, is the best for man and all other animals. 


The institution of the Sabbath has been called | 
But the Sabbath is, | 


an artificial period of rest. 
even in a physical sense, a most wise institution. 


Possibly, some men of robust vigor might work | 


seven days in the week, and take no yearly respite 
from labor, and yet attain toa good oldage. But 
such men are very few. 


it perhaps saves reason and life. 


Rest is, above all, necessary to the young. | 
The strain upon their more delicate constitutions | OMly the principal branch or section of a larger 





it, but no one tries to 
—= | change it. 


BATHING-MWACHINE, 


It is the same thing every- 
where, even in the Channel 


only variety is that the larger and more fash- 


ionable the watering-place, the greater the mis- | 





must not be too constant. The arrangement of | learned body, called the ‘‘Institute.’’ The In- 


| 


| 
| 


The weekly cessation | 
from toil does, however, enable many a man to | of the Seine at Paris, which is still called the 
continue his work throughout the year, and to | “Palace Mazarin,” from the fact that it was the 
many who cannot afford the time fora vacation, | Tesidence of Cardinal Mazarin about two centu- 


| school vacations thus becomes, indeed, one of 


ithe most important duties resting upon the per- | French Academy, of which we are speaking, the 
sons to whom the people entrust the care of Academy of Inscriptions and Polite Literature, 


them. 


years in the plan adopted. 


were the vacations. 


vacation in summer. 


and the others much shorter. 


begins. 
summer gives 
business of autumn. 


The school 


| lawyers are once more busy with their briefs, 
With the farmer, the case is different. 


There has been a wise change in recent | Arts, and of Moral and Political Sciences. 
In the schools 
for children and youth, the terms were 
formerly of nearly equal length, and so 
Some of the colleges 
had a long vacation in winter, to allow the | 
students to keep school, and a very short | distinguished honor, but the greatest, as we have 

Now, Sennen it is | said, is to be one of the “Forty” of the French | thorizing the recognition by government of the work 
almost universal that both schools and col-| Academy. The Academies of Inscriptions and | 
leges have one long vacation in summer, 


The season has come when the important | Louis XIV. 
business of life is to be earnestly resumed, | 
The slack trade of | 
place to the more active 
The minister comes 
Islands, which belong to Great Britain. The | back to his pulpit. The courts re-open, and the 


His sea- 


ery, and the less you get of space or convenience. | son of rest, if he has one, is in the short days and 


In striking contrast with the discomforts of 
real sea-bathing is the comfort of sea-water 
baths taken in-doors, 

There are two large establishments for this 
purpose at Brighton, comprising every variety of 
bath, even a swamming-bath. The pleasantest 
and cheapest are the ordinary hot baths. For 


| long evenings of winter. 


ing his crops. 


He has been passing 
| through his active season, tending and harvest- 
Now the time is approaching 
when, his barns being stored, we hope, with 
an abundance of good thing from his fields, his 
land cleared and placed in order for spring 
operations, and all his winter’s provisions se- 
two shillings and sixpence—that is to say, sixty-' cured, he, too, can take a short respite from his 


’ 


The ceremony of “‘receiving’’ a new acade- 
The man is scarcely to | mician is interesting and imposing. The hall of 
be found who is not ready to confess his regret the Institute is crowded with the highest rank, 
that he did not better improve his school-days. | the choicest beauty, and the most brilliant intel- 
The lesson to every youth is to be more ear-| lects of France. A member of the Academy 
nest and diligent in study, and to treat the op-| delivers a long address of welcome to his newly- 
portunities now at hand as a precious provision | elected colleague, who responds with an equally 
and preparation for the duties of life. long oration, the subject of which is always the 
character and ability of the deceased academi- 
| cian to whose seat he is about to succeed. 
| Before being thus received, the new acade- 
mican must have paid a formal visit to the Pres- 
ident of the Republic, who receives him with 
congratulations on the high honor he has attained. 


For the Companion. 
AT EVENTIDE. 

Poor and inadequate the shadow-play 

Of gain and loss, of waking and of dream, 

Against life’s solemn background needs must seem 
At this late hour. Yet not unthankfully, 
I call to mind the fountains by the way, 
The breath of flowers, the bird-song on the spray, 
Dear friends, sweet human loves, the joy of giving 
And of receiving, the great boon of living 

In grand, historic years when Liberty 
Had need of word and work, quick sympathies 
For such as fail and suffer, song’s relief, 
Nature’s uncloying loveliness; and chief 
The kind, restraining hand of Providence, 
The inward witness, the assuring sense 
Of an Eternal Good that overlies 
The sorrow of the world, Love which outlives 
All sin and wrong, Compassion which forgives 

To the uttermost, and Justice, whose clear eyes 
Through lapse and failure look to the intent, 
And judge our frailty by the life we meant. 

Joun G. WHITTIER. 


eo 


SHAM AND REALITY. 

None of the few guests who were adinitted to the 
quiet little house under the hill of pines in Concord, 
where Hawthorne lived, can have forgotten the room 
near the entrance and its “Calico Library.’’ This 
was a siding of plain shelves on one of the walls, 

| filled with books (many of them curious and valua- 
| ble, and all of them the old familiarfriends of the 
| great romancer) whose covers had become dilapi- 
dated with age. Mrs. Hawthorne and her daugh- 

+o | ters had covered them with bits ot their pretty chintz 
THE FRENCH ACADEMY. | dresses,—hence the name. 


TI dest disti ; Fr The key-note of life struck in that little house was 
The proudest distinction a rench author, NO | so simple and high that to no person in it did it ever 
matter how celebrated, can receive, is to be| probably occur to think of the dresses in which their 


elected a menfber of the ‘French Academy.” | friends who sat beside them or those on the shelves 

| It is the crowning recognition of his literary la-| were clothed. Perhaps, when turning to some quaint 

bors and ability, and it puts him, in a chosen | old poet or philosopher, they would say, “That dress 

group, on a pinnacle far above the rest of his | 1 wore when we first saw Rome,” or “when we were 

| brother men of letters. | in Stratford, — ee 

| The most famous authors of the last two cen- We were reminded of the Calico Library by force 
P - of contrast, the other day, when the magnificent 

turies have been academicians. The lofty char- | ‘ eine hy ae . 

} P : | dwelling of a millionnaire on Fifth Avenue was put 

acter of this body may be judged by the fact | under the hammer. The auctioneer reached the 

that, during the past twenty years, Victor Hugo, | }jbrary, dim with its stained windows and rare old 

Lamartine, Guizot, Thiers, St. Beuve, Monta- 

lembert, Littre, Dumas, Renan, Henri Martin, 














leather hangings. The brightly-bound modern books 

on the upper shelves were sold first. ‘Now we come 

Dufaure, the Duc D’Amale, Sardou, Berryer to the great philosophers and statisticians!” cried 

and Remusat, have been among its members: | the glib auctioneer. ‘This eminent financier is also 
sat, have g g its 85 : 

and that the Emperor Napoleon III., who had | a scholar. Bob, hand out the folios on the lower 

Q a >) ‘ ; - g 

" = a -_ | Shelves.” 

literary as well as political ambition, wrote his o> gave 8 vigorous tug,—ancther,—and hauled 

a > £ Ss — =F 
“Life of Cesar’ mainly in order to show himself ; " 


out—a block of wood. 
worthy to be elected to the Academy, an honor,} 4 sham man can make a sham of Epictetus and 
however, which he did not reach. Cicero, while to those whose lives lie on high levels, 
The French Academy consists of forty mem-| even a scrap of an old calico dress has its hints of 
bers, and Frenchmen often speak of them as | noble significance. 
| “the Forty Immortals.” 





In the room where - 


they meet are forty “fauteuils,” or arm-chairs; GEORGE McDONALD. 
and when an author of note is a candidate, he is pie 

‘ 4 ‘ ae aes George McDonald, the novelist, is the father of 
said to be trying to get possession of a “fauteuil. eleven children, the family depending upon him for 

The Academy was founded by the great Car- support numbering nineteen. He is now in the Riv- 
dinal Richelieu in the seventeenth century, and | jera with a daughter who is hopelessly ill with con- 
has flourished from that time to this. Its meet-| sumption. It is but fair to him to state these facts, 
ings are held in the noble edifice on the borders | as much of the inequality noticeable in his recent 
work is due to this heavy pressure upon him, and 
his admirers would feel less chagrin at the marks of 
haste and carelessness in his writing if they knew 
how manfully he struggled to sustain his burden. 

While he was in this country, he was accustomed 
to write on the train, while going at breathless speed 
from town to town to fulfil lecturing engagements. 
His wife and children, during the last year, endeav- 
ored to relieve him of the weight of their support by 
giving tableaux virants representing the second part 
of the “Pilgrim’s Progress.”” The Queen ordered 
them to appear before her, which of course insured 
their future success. 


| op needioual - 1 h McDonald was granted, a few months ago, a pen- 
hese Academies may be compared to the sion of $500 per annum; but the pensions granted 


States of our Union, gathered together under | py the English government to literary men are pal- 
one common government, the Institute, which | try compared to the aid given to families with influ- 
corresponds to the Union itself. ence. A poor nobleman has usually little difficulty 

To belong to either of these Academies is a | in placing his sons in some branch of government 
service. In our own country custom is slowly au- 


| ries ago. 
As a matter of fact, the French Academy is 


| stitute is composed of five ‘‘Academies;’’ the 


the Academy of Sciences, the Academy of Fine 











| of literary men, and its reward by foreign appoint- 


| of Sci f tod alicut i ments. The heathen nation of China is the only one 
| Cf Semmes Wore Sounded about two centuries) which systematically protects scholars and thinkers 


| ago, by Colbert, the famous Finance Minister of | ¢¢om want, in order that the world may receive from 
them their best work. 

The French Academy holds its meetings 
weekly. Every Thursday, these eminent men 
of letters assemble to discuss literary topics, and 
to decide upon the prizes to be given for literary 
work. The Academy has a large income which 
| is devoted to this purpose. 


_—— er CO 
A SUGGESTIVE CASE. 

Miss Julia FE. Smith, famous for her refusal to 
pay taxes while not allowed to vote, and for the sale 
E | of her property to meet the bill, isa fine specimen 
Every year, in May, | of an old-time woman. Her age is eighty-six. But 
| & prize of two thousand dollars is given for the | she says she has never felt the infirmities of age, and 
best essay on the History of France; and similar | does not often think whether she is old or young, 
rewards are distributed for essays on other top- | and walks as well as she ever did, She has had only 
ics proposed by the members. one hard cold for the last thirty years, and when 
Another work of the Academy is the publica- | she finds one coming on, she just stops eating till it 
tion of a great dictionary of the French lan- | disappears. ; : 
guage. It has been engaged in this labor for| When a young lady, she studied at the Troy Semi- 
ohh <lggs Noge | nary, and taught French there. She recently com- 
nearly a century, and the dictionary is still far | pleted a translation of the Bible from the Hebrew 


from complete. The academicians labor upon ; and the Greek, going over her work five times in 
j it in a very leisurely manner, and probably no seven years. 
- ‘i 
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_THE YOUTH'S 


COMPAN ION. 





When a child, she chased about the lot, climbed 
trees, jumped fences, waded in the water, trudged 
to school on foot, no matter how deep the snow, and 
sat all day, with wet feet, away from the fire; often 
got up at midnight after a storm, to be the first to 
gather the walnuts, the money for which she was 
allowed to keep; drove the cows to pasture and back, 
and having no brother, was “errand-boy” to her 
father. She does not remember when she did not 
know how to milk, ride on horseback, and drive a) 

carriage. 

She grew up mainly on bread and milk, and still 
makes one meal a day of it. She is regular in her 
meals, scarcely uses any meat, but a good deal of 
fruit, especially at breakfast. She never drinks tea, 
nor any stimulants, except an occasionai cup of 
coffee. She has long been in the habit of bathing in 
cold water every morning. 


— +o 


WEBSTER AS A FARMER. 

To the end of his long and busy life, Daniel Web- 
ster retained the love of the country and of farm- 
ing which he acquired in his childhood. 
ways with joy that he returned from the scenes of 
his public labors and triumphs to his cosey home at 
Marshfield, and his well-tilled fields at Franklin. 
The quiet pursuits of the farm; the planning of his 
crops; the rearing of his cattle, his sheep, his pigs 
and hens; the improvements in cultivating lands; 
the care of his horses,—all interested the great states- 
man fully as keenly as graver questions of state, and 
oratorical victories at the Capitol. 

One day, he asked his son Fletcher and a friend 
who was visiting him to go out with him to the barn | 
and see his cattle. 
turning to his companions with a smile, said,— 

“I like this. I had rather be here than in the 
Senate. It is better company.” 

When at Washington, engaged in absorbing du- 


It was al- | 


| united in declaring their utility. 











eightieth birthday, he was one day talking about 
physical feats with a friend whom he challenged to 
make a trial of strength. The test was to see which 
one, by clasping the top of a door-frame with the 
fingers, could raise himself up so that his chin should 
be level with the hands the greatest number of times. 
Both tried it, and the contest resulted in the aged 
poet’s triumph, he raising himself up several times 
more than his friend could do. 


I 


WISE COLLEGE BOYS. 

Young men, when entering college, often think 
themselves wiser than their teachers. They know 
what studies are needless, and what will be helpful. 
A large part of the prescribed course they would 
gladly omit as dull and unprofitable. Twenty years 
later they look back with remorse on their youthful 
folly. Dr. James W. Alexander, one of the most 
accomplished scholars of our country, thus refers in 
a letter to his fancied wisdom: 

“Like most brainless and self-conceited boys, I 
undertook to determine that such and such studies 
were of no importance, and made this an excuse for 
neglecting them, although the wise in every age have 
I was foolish 
enough to suffer almost all my previous knowledge 
of classical literature to leak out, and consequently 
I found myself a much greater dolt when I was in- 
vested with the titles and immunities of an A. B. 
than when I entered as an humble freshman.” 

It required several years of hard study to retrieve 
his neglect of the prescribed studies. Young men 


| need to have some respect for the wisdom which has 


| 
| 
| 


established regular courses of study, and which has 


He fed them with delight, and | been justified by the experience of centuries. 





“RENAISSANCE.” 


The word “renaissance,’’ much used by newspa- 


ties as Senator or Secretary of State, he seldom let pers when discoursing about art, is thus explained 
a day pass without writing to his farm-overseers at | by the New York Tribune: 
Marshfield and Franklin, telling them just what to | 


plant and what to plough, what horses to buy, and 
what cattle to sell. Webster discovered the value 
of kelp, or sea-weed, as a rich manure for land, and 
brought it into general use in his neighborhood. 
He was probably as skilful a farmer as lived in New 
England, and showed the same wisdom in this as in 
public affairs. 


o> — — 
ALICE CARY. 


dome, 


Renaissance is the name of a style of architecture 
which originated in Italy in the first half of the tif- 
teenth century, under the influence of the awakened 
enthusiasm for classical literature and art, and 
which, in the following centuries, wholly superseded 
the gothic style all over Europe. 

After the fall of the Roman agen many western 
artists retired to Constantinople, and founded a 
school, the great features of which are the circle and 
the round arch, and the various details of 
| form which are derived from the lily, the cross, the 
nimbus, and other symbols. 

This style is called the Byzantine, the culmination 


Alice Cary was one of the noblest of the noble wo- | of which may be seen in the mosque of St. Sophia 


men in the long line of American female authors. 
Her sympathy for the unfortunate, her words of 
cheer to the struggling, and her cordial appreciation 


of true merit, made her a welcome companion in all | 


literary circles. 


Her rare womanly qualities com- | 


pelled esteem even where admiration for her poetic | 


genius was wanting. The weekly literary reception 
in her parlors was one of the most delightful gath- 
erings in New York, and the winning manners of 
the hostess put strangers at ease on their first visit. 
It is sad to know that this gifted author and noble 
woman suffered keenly for want of kind words of 
encouragement which she gave so liberally to others. 
Her biographer says: 

“Some of her warmest personal friends scarcely 
took the trouble to look within the covers of the 
book she sent them to see whether it contained 
rhymes or poems. They drank tea at her table, they 
waxed eloquent in her parlor, they knew Alice to be 
one of the noblest and sweetest of women; after 
that, what did it matter what she thought, or felt, or 
did? They never knew that when the lights were 
out, and the bright parlor closed, the woman some- 
times sat down and wept for the word of encourage- 
ment that was not spoken, for the little meed of ap- 
preciation that was not proffered, which, could it 
have come from those whose opinion she valued, 
would have been new life and inspiration to her 
amid her ceaseless toil.” 


+o 

RUSSIAN GENIUS FOR LANGUAGES. 

We naturally think of the Russians as half-civi- 
lized, deficient alike in knowledge and refinement. 
This is true, no doubt, of the nation as a whole, but 
many of the nobility are better educated than the 
higher classes in other European nations. They are 
better linguists than are commonly found in West- 
ern Europe, for all of them speak French, and many 
of them both English and German. 

One reason for the ease and correctness with which 
they use foreign tongues is found in the early age at 
which these studies are pursued. The children are 
taught almost from infancy. Many families employ 
a German nurse, a French tutor, and an English 
governess, and the children grow up to use these 
three languages as naturally as their native tongue. 

It is a curious fact that they never mix the lan- 
guages together, but reply to questions put to them 
in the language of the questioner. The natural flex- 
ibility of the vocal organs incident to childhood as- 
sures a more correct pronunciation than they could 
attain in later years. 





ee 
BRYANT’S PHYSICAL STRENGTH. 

The venerable poet, William Cullen Bryant, was 
very proud of his great physical vigor, which he re- 
tained to extreme old age. He was very fond of 
walking, and after he was past eighty, he enjoyed 
long tramps in the woods as heartily as if he had 
been half that age. It is said of him that he often 
preferred climbing eight pairs of stairs to his office 
to going up in the elevator; one reason being that 
he disliked being stared at. 





at Constantinople and the church of St. Mark at 
| Venice. 

The gothic nations in the west introduced modifi- 
cations into the style of architecture they found, 
whence arose the Romanesque order of architec- 
ture. 

Before the age of Constantine, one style pervaded 
the whole empire east and west. After a period of 
transition, the gothic style emerged, and reached its 
culmination in the thirteenth century, when the 
most beautiful buildings were erected that the world 
has ever seen. 

Then, after a pause,—with the dwindling of the 
old faith, the Reformation, and all the elements 
that made the sixteenth century a period of revolu- 
tion,—came another great change in architecture, 
which is called the Classic Revival, or the Renais- 
sance. 

In Italy and France, the architecture of the Re- 
naissance produced its. most splendid fruit. The 
chief monument of the Renaissance in Italy is the 
+ ag song St. Peter, and in London the Church of 

‘au 
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PIC-NIC. 


The French language is famous for words and 
phrases so subtilely expressive that foreigners have 
to use them without translating. In fact, there is no 
translation forthem. The Savannah News remarks 
on one familiar example: 


There is a compound word which comes into use 
only once a year,—picnic. We are indebted for it 
to the old French, and we find it in a dictionary of 
that language of the date 1802,—pique nique. It is 
not easy to find its derivation, for the word pigquer 
signifies, with its derivations, a great many things; 
that which is bright, pleasant and agreeable, and hs 

a substantive or adjective, spleen, envy, ill-humor 
on a hectoring temper; while nique, if it is small 
coin, according to Webster, was only in general use 
= signify the act of jesting at or slighting persons or 

in 

The "French, however, are in the habit of doing 
things without strict regard to consistency, and they 
have given us a term which has come to signify a 
pastoral jollification, where each participant con- 
tributes a share of the good things, and feels thereby 
independent. Picnic, as a name, is utterly indefen- 
sible in the English tongue, but as it has become a 
member of the family of words, and tells us at once 
of something pleasant, happy and rural, it must be 
excused. Every fence holds it out, every paper pro- 
claims it. 


+o — 

GUARDING AGAINST MEDIOCRITY. 

A good private is sometimes spoiled to make a 
poor officer. Not unfrequently, a first-rate sign- 
painter degenerates into a fourth-rate artist. A 
father, who had a horror of his son’s becoming a 
poor artist, took the following method to ascertain 
what were the young man’s chances: 


Frederick Leighton’s father would only consent 
to his becoming a painter on condition that he was 
likely to attain eminence in his chosen profession. 
The decision upon this important question was re- 
ferred to Mr. Hiram Powers, the American sculptor. 
On one memorable day, father and son, the latter 
accompanied by a bundle of his sketches, went - 
the sculptor to ask his opinion and advice. The bo 
who knew how much depended upon the peace 
was anxious and tremulous. The sketches were ex- 
hibited. The father stated his views, and said that 
if his son had powers that would lead to eminence 
in art, he might pursue it as a career; but that he 
(the father) could not approve the choice of such a 
profession if his son could only remain a mere me- 
diocrity. The oracle, after due examination of the 

‘imens produced, answered decisively, “Your 


It is related of him that, soon after passing his} son may become as eminent as he pleases.”” The 





wisdom of this decision has been amply proved by 
Mr. Leighton, who ranks to-day among the great 
painters of Europe. 
—_ 
A POET NINETY YEARS OLD. 

Richard Henry Dana, “‘the second-born of the first 
generation of American authors,” has completed his 
ninetieth year, The New York Tribune, referring 
to his life as one of “special interest to all Ameri- 
cans, from the circumstance that it includes the en- 
tire literary history of the nation,” says: 


His only predecessor was Washington Irving, who, 
born on the 3d of April, 1783, was his senior by four 
years and seven months. He was just beginning to 
walk and talk when George Washington was inau- 
gurated first President of the United States; he was 
advanced from petticoats to trousers when the 
French Revolution broke out; he was in his eigh- 
teenth year when Schiller died; and he might have 
been known as an author when Byron, his junior, 
a “Childe Harold.’ 

Saadi, the Persian poet, lived to the age of one 
hundred and seven; Count Waldeck, artist and 
archeologist, was one hundred and nine, and Titian 
died in his hundredth year. But we cannot now re- 
eall any distinguished authors of Europe, except 
Rogers and Lord Brougham, who passed their ninth 
decade, and the former of these was almost dead to 
the living world for several years before his end. 





niles 
A PRINCE AND A SOVEREIGN. 


Americans abroad are generally noted as a people 
who 
—*Know their rights, 
And knowing, dare maintain’.’ 


This trait is not seldom the gist of some humorous 
encounters. 


Dr. Ruppaner, the well-known German-Ameri- 
can, and President of the Goethe Club, of New 
York, was the hero of an adventure in Paris recently 
that attracted much attention from those who saw 
it. He had hailed a cab, and as he was about to step 
in, he was surprised to see another man entering at 
the opposite side. Dr. Ruppaner demanded of the 
driver which of the two had hailed him first, and 
the cocher decided in favor of the New Yorker. He 
then politely requested the stranger to descend, but 
the latter answered, “I am Prince :” giving a 
known name. 

Dr. Ruppaner replied, “You are a prince, but I 
am a sovereign,—a citizen of the United States.” 
And without much more ado, he gently took the 
prince by the collar of his coat and set him down 
quietly upon the sidewalk. The prince went in 
search of another carriage, and the “sovereign” 
rode off in triumph. 





a 
THE BABY MARQUIS OF LORNE. 
Queen Victoria wrote in her Highland “Journal” 
a description of her visit to Inverary Castle, the 
home of the Duke of Argyle, and thus noted the ap- 
pearance of her future son-in-law, the new Governor 
of Canada: 


Our reception was in the true Highland fashion. 
The _ walked before the carriage, and the 
Highlanders on either side as we approached the 
house. Outside stood the Marquis of Lorne, just 
two years old, a dear, white, fat, fair little fellow, 
with reddish hair, but very delicate features, like 
both his father and mother; he is such a merry, in- 
dependent little child. He had a black velvet dress 
and jacket, with a “sporran” scarf and Highland 
bonnet. 





SCHOOL BOYS AND GIRLS. 


THINGS YOU NEED THAT WE CAN SEND 


you. 
For full description see our Premium Lists. 
English Bible (Metal Rim and Clasp,).......... Price $1 00 


Webster’s Primary Dictionary and a Testa- 















ment. Dictionary alone, 55 cts.; Testa- 

ment alone, 45 cts.; both..........secccces ” 100 
Webster’s Common School Dictionary. - 95 
Webster’s Pocket-Tuck Dictionary we 100 
Webster’s Acade.nic Dictionary... ” 220 
Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary (this must 

be sent by CXpress).....cccccccccsesscrsoes “ 9@ 
School-Bag, very nice and strong . .........+-+ ai 90 
School Portfolio, for Paper, Pencils, etc.. * 50 
Folding Lunch Box..........-+.+++ as 75 
Lunch-Box, Book Strap, Knife and Fork. = 100 
Scholar’s Companion,a most necessary article.. ‘* 90 
Music Roll, neat indeed.......... - 109 
Oil Painting Casket...........0000 Coesccccecces . * 100 


PERRY MASON & CO., Boston. 





FINE STATIONERY. 


Style A. 


This box contains 1 quire rich English Stationery and 
envelopes tomatch. Each sheet and envelope is beauti- 
fully stampedin coLors with a neat device. The follow- 
ing are some of the illustrations: Rose, Pink, Forget-Me- 
Not, Tulip, Fuchsia, Bluebird, Dove, Swan, Stork, Fan, 
Anchor, Frog, Parrot and ten other attractive designs. 
This is a popular style. Price $1. 


Style B. 


This box contains 1 quire tinted note-paper and envel- 
opes to match, first quality, with initials stamped in 
colors. In ordering you can say what color you wish. 


Price $1. 
Style C 


Contains 1 quire pearl white writing paper and envelopes 
to match, with initials handsomely embossed with a new 
style letter. We can supply any letter desired. Price 50 cts, 

e above stationery is all first-class. The stamping is 
done by hand, one sheet at a time. 


Style D 


Consists of a box containing 1 quire ordinary paper and 
envelopes to match. Price 30 cents 


TELEPHONE STATIONERY. 


This is the well-known Telephone or Home, Sweet 
Home Stationery, which is very popular. Price 50 cents. 

The above Stationery will be sent to any address, post- 
age paid, on receipt of price. We shall send free with 
each box tavo genuine Japanese Table Napkins. 


Perry Mason & Co., 
41 Temple Place. BOSTON, MASS, 
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The only Commercial School in the 
United States located where board- 
ing expenses are so low as to make 
entire cost of course only $85 (tuition, 
board, books, blanks, &c., everything 
altogether). 

BRYANT & STRATTON 
OLLEGE, Manchester, N. H. 

One of the most beautiful cities in 
belts Union. Young people from all 
ts of the country,—South, North, 

Write for Illustrated Circulars. 
M.S Cc. MITCHELL’S Family School for Boys, 
IVE. West Tisbury, Martha's Vineyard, Mass., will come 
mence the next term Sept. 2d. Limited totwenty. A few 
vacancies Will occur at close of school year. ‘The success 
of this school for a My ist year is good evidence of decided 
merit. . MITCHELL, A. M., Prine ee 


GANNETT INSTITUTE MADISS 


The 25th year will begin Wednesday, Sept. 25, 1 
For Catalogues and Cirenlar, ap ily to Rev. Geo. ’Gan- 
nett, Principal, 69 Chester Square, 3oston, Mass. 


MAPLEWOOD. INSTITUTE, 


FOR Y S, PITTSFLELD, MAS 
Favorably known throughout the country for ne: aly 40 
years. Advantages and location rarely equalled. Address 
Revs. C. V. Spear & R. E.Avery, Principals,for P rospectus, 


ABBOTT FAMILY SCHOOL F°%.*exs- 


Little Blue, 
Farmington, Me. Address A. H. ABBOTT, Prin. 
QourH JERSEY INSTITUTE, Bripceton, N 
CO both sexes. College preparatory. Institute, classic: 

and scientific courses. Building brick. Modern improve- 
ments. Climate mild, very healthy. Instruction thorough, 
Begins Sept. 4th. Send for Catalogue. H.K. TRAsK, Prin. 


S TAMMER “ © and all interested, send for circulars, 
E ee Vocal Inst. 103 Waverly Pl.,N.Y. 

AGREAT OFFER! ! We will during 
8 Sone er da Times 


dispose of 100 NEW PIANO iANS, of 
tirst-class makers, at lower anes coy « 
Instalments than ever before oftered. WATERS 
PIANOS & ORGANS are the BEST M ADE, 
warranted 6 years. Dlustrated Catalogues 
ae PIANOS, 7 Octave #125, 7 1-3 do., 
$135. ORGANS, 7 Stops, $60, 8 Stops, $65 
12 Stops, ®80 cash, in perfect order, not used 
ayear. Sheet music at half price; same at 1 
cent a page. HOR Ac E WATERS & SONS, 
Man’f’rs and Dealers, 40 East a St., N. ¥. 
beautiful 


OLD OAKEN BUCKET. i... s<s 


Chromo, just ready. Sample to introduce the same on 
receipt 9 30 cts. There are heaps of money in it for 
Agents. J. LATHAM & CO., Mammoth Art Pub. House, 
63 Essex Seen, Boston, Mass. 


100 EMBOSSED PICTURES 


or 25 cents—Flowers, Heads, Birds, &c. 25 Superb, 25 
cents; 40 Large and Fie, sl. 2 mM nitionaatl Crosses, very 
fine, 4x7 Hi .20 cents. Ala variety by the sheet. 

Cc MANIE. "300 Assorted, 25 cents; 100 Su- 
perior, hy cents. Your choice of $1 25 ot for $1. 
WALLACE PHELPS & CO., Box 47, Chicago. 


REDUCTION IN PRICE! 


TON PRES 

§ Self. aint oad only is. 
COLUMBIAN P TESSES, Self-Ink- 
ing, from $25 to $56; willdo the work 
of a $250 Press. P resses from $3 50. 
Stamp for catalogue. CURTIS & 
MITCHELL, 15 Federal Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Established 184 


East anu west are he “ 





Boston, el 
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THE GENUINE 


Companion Scroll Saw. 





This ent shows the Companion Scroll Saw with 
the Turning Lathe attached ready for use. By re- 
ferring to our Premium List of July ‘4th, you will see a 
large illustration of our Saw and Lathe, also a more 
complete description of the same than we can give here. 
These machines are having a very extensive sale, and 
give universal satisfaction. 

For several years purchasers were compelled to pay 
from $10 to $15 for a Foot Power Seroll Saw, which would 
do no better work than our $3 machine. Now we have no 
wish tosay anything prejudicial to the high cost machines. 
Many ot them are excellent machines, and do good work. 
But this fact should be remembered by all who wish to 
buy a foot Power Scroll Saw: 


THIS IS THE FACT, 

Our $3 Companion Scroll Saw is warranted to saw as fast, 
do as beautiful work, and cut out as large work, as any of 
the high cost machines. 

DO YOU ASK 
How we can afford to sella good Foot Power Seroll Saw 
at so low a price? 

WE ANSWER, 
In manufacturing, the price depends largely upen the 
quantity. A manufacturer could not afford to get up 
patterns, special machinery, special tools, &c., with which 
to make say 50) Saws, without charging the cost to the 
machines. 

NOW, 
Tf instead of manufacturing 500, several thousand were 
made at once, the price is much less. We gave large con- 
tracts, and our subscribers are benefited by Low PRICES, 
DO YOU EXPECT 


To bny a Scroll Saw ? if so, we recommend to you the 


$3 Companion Scroll Saw. 


PRICES. 
Companion Scroll Saw..........ceceeesssees 8&3 00 
Be II eae cnwinnsacentcacesawecsnnabcod #3 50 
Saw with Drill, Turning Lathe, Tools 
and a fine Circular Saw............... 85 00 


With each Saw we give 4 Saw Blades, 25 New Bracket 
and Scroll Designs, 4 Illnstrated Lessons for beginners 
and full instructions. The Saw, when ready for shipping, 
is packed in acase 36 inches long, 13 inches wide and 4 
inches deep, and weighs only 25 pounds. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 





BOSTON, MASS, 
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For the Companion, 


“NO ONE TAKETH YOUR PEACE 
AWAY.” 


The long week’ how sweet and clear 
The curfew greets the tired world's ear! 
“Tn sleep by night and in rest by day, 
Peace be yours!” it seems to say. 


s close: 






Then folds the world its countless bands, 
Unheeded slide the drowsy sands; 

This last sweet night of the rounded seven, 
Falling noiselessly out of heaven. 


In depths of more celestial blue, 
The sacred morn unfolds anew, 
Asif to yield to the weary breast 
Balm of beauty as well as rest. 


How hushed! the silence-quickened ear 
Turned heavenward can almost hear 

The white cloud trail, and the arrow of light 
Earthward speeding in golden flight, 


And over all, compassionate, 

A tender Presence seems to wait, 

Beyond the cloud, beyond the light, 
seckoning upward from height to height, 

“In slee 
May he 

“TL, only, give you peace!” replies 

A Voice th: af thrilleth the boundless skies, 





» by night and n rest by day, 
ce 7 yours,’ 


"did the ¢ urfew say? 





Lord Jesus, turn us from the noise 

Of endless strivings and empty joys, 
To find forever Thy one true peace — 
Rest from sorrow, from sin releas 











Then will each morn of the week-day year 
The Lord’s Day morning mirror clear; 
And every night will the curfew say, 
“No one taketh your peace away 
Harriet McEwen KIMBatt, 


3 itiantnlloanae 
For the Companion, 
A HOME REFORMER. 

A parent who himself has lost self-respect is 
often pained to see a child lose confidence in 
religion or virtue, and this feeling is sometimes 
so strong as to become a motive for self-restraint. 
When this feeling exists in the heart of the par- 
ent, the child may often become the means of 
the parent’s reformation, 

A bey in Cambridge, Mass., 
had a very intemperate father. 

The parent was an iron-moulder by trade, and 
in prosperous times, he could earn the most lib- 
eral wages. 

In consequence of his intemperate habits, he 
lost his situation, his home became unwelcome 
to him, and he sought only for exhilaration in | 
the cup. | 

On one occasion, when he had absented him- 
self several days from home, his wife, a tender, 
susceptible woman, was nearly broken-hearted 
at his conduct, and the son shared her distress. 

Returning from school on the fourth day of 
his father’s absence, the boy said to his mother,— 

“T can’t sleep at night, I can’t sing, I can’t 
study in school, my head aches, my lips are 
parched, praying God to send home father so- 
ber.” 

The mother strove to comfort the boy, but her 
own religious faith was wavering, for during the 
eleven years of her married life, her weenie’ | 
prayer had been that her husband might beceme | 
a temperate man. 

After four days’ wandering from one saloon to 
another, the man returned in a maudlin condi- | 
tion. The boy, instead of shunning his drunken | 
father, clasped his arms round his neck and wept | 
tears of joy to see him alive. 

After this exhibition of filial feeling, he said, 
“Father, Talmost feel that 1 can never pray to 
God again in faith, for He let you come home 
drunk.” | 

The words struck the father to the heart, and | 
he replied,— 

“Elmer, don’t lose your faith in God, and 
your father will never get drunk again.” 

Since that hour, over twenty months ago, the 
father has been a temperate man, 

He is now an earnest worker in the cause of 
temperance reform, 


named Elmer, 

















addressing clubs and relig- 
ious meetings in Boston and its vicinity, and is 
usaally accompanied on such oceasions by his 
son, who was the means of his own reformation. | 
IVEAGH. | 


sipinientaihaiiaaiscimeitiisi 
ENGLISH IVY. 

Those who desire a decorated room should 
cultivate the English ivy. The Journal of Hor- 
ticulture gives the following hints as to cultivat- 
ing the plant: 


Most houses are too hot for them, as indeed 
they are for their owners. Neither plants nor 
people should have the te mperature over sixty 
degrees Fahrenheit. ‘Take care and not enfeeble 
your ivies by excessive watering or undue heat, 
and you will see they will not seem to mind 
whether the sun shines or not, or in what posi- 
tion or direction you train them. 

Do you wish the ugly plain doors that shut off 


| most persons would suppose, 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





your tiny entry from your parlor to be arched or 
curved, like those in the drawing-rooms of your 
richer ‘neighbor? Buy a couple of brackets, 
such as lamps for the burning of kerosene are 
sometimes placed in, and screw them in the sides 
of the door. 

Put in each a plant of English ivy, the longer 


| the better; then train the plants over the top, 


against the sides, 
dictates. 

You need not buy the beautiful but costly | 
pots the flower-dealers will advise; common 
glazed ones will answer every purpose, for, by 
placing in each two or three sprays of coliseum 
ivy, ina month’s time no vestige of the pot it- 


indeed any way your fancy 


| self can be discerned through their thick screen, 


The English ivy growing over the walls of the 
building, instead of promoting dampness, as 
is said to be a 
remedy for it, and it is mentioned as a fact in the 
Paper-Hanger’s Companion that in a certain 
room where dampness had prevailed fora length | 
of time, the affected parts inside had become 
dry when ivy had grown up to cover the oppo- 
site exterior side. 

The close overhanging pendent leaves prevent 
the rain or moisture from penetrating to the 
wall. Beauty and utility in this case go hand in 
hand. 

a 


STEALING AN ORATION. 

Even if one lacks the principle which should 
prevent him from stealing others’ literary pro- 
ductions and using them as his own, it would 
seem that one warning of the risk of it ought to 
be caution enough. The New York Tribune re- 
ports these remarkable coincidences of plagiarism 
by dishonest young men at Yale College: 


The Yale College Junior Exhibition has been 
the scene of two or three remarkable coinci- 
dences. The late Hon. Henry C. Deming hap- 
pened to be in attendance upon one several years 
ago, at which one of the students pronounced an 
oration which was esteemed by his classmates 
and instructors to be unusually clever. 

One of the professors, walking home with Mr. 
Deming, asked him if he did not think it an un- 
commonly fine effort for a college student. The | 
latter replied that he hardly felt competent to | 
express an opinion, as he was not an impartial 
or entirely disinterested judge. Being pressed 
for an explanation, he informed the “professor | 
that the oration was, almost word for word, one 
that he had himself delivered upon a similar oc- | 
casion some twenty-five or thirty years before. 

The result was that the ambitious junior, who, | 
except for the accident of Mr. Deming’s presence | 
in the audience, would have carried off the hon- | 
ors of the occasion, was called up and confronted | 
with the proofs of his plagiarism, and dismissed 

in disgrace. 

A similar circumstance ocenrred at the junior 
exhibition last week. The piece which was by | 
many considered entitled to the first, but was 
awarded the second place in merit, was ‘‘cribbed”’ 
almost bodily from two of the De Forest prize 
orations of the class of 1869; the author of one of 
which, who was in the audience, recognized his | 
own production. | 

A communication in the Yale Record on Satur- | 
day pointed out the plagiarism, and directed at- | 
tention to the file of the Yale Lite rary Magazine | 
containing the originals. Saturday afternoon a 
young man went away with sadly withered 
laurels, and the class of '79 was smaller by one. 





a ae 
AN ASPIRING MUSICIAN. 
The Taunton (England) Courier tells a story 
of the pursuit of knowledge under difficulties: 


Not long ago, it says, a burly countryman, 
standing six feet in his hobnails, called at the | 
house of a teacher of music, living within one | 
hundred miles of Taunton market. .In answer to 
his rather powerful knock, the door was opened 
and his business inquired into, “TI see by this 
here brass thing that the lady teaches music,” 
he said, in a tone which implied some doubt on | 
the subject. He was told his surmises were be- 
yond question. ‘Then what I want is just to 
take a lesson on the piano,” he replied; but, | 
fearful of hastily committing himself to a com- 
mercial speculation, he added, cautiously,— 

“Is her dear in her charges?” 

He was referred for information to the lady 
herself, and was requested to w: ait while his ob- | 
ject was reported. “‘Stop a bit,’ * he said, with | 
evident mistrust of his resources, ‘‘you see it is 
just like this: I sings in the ¢ +hoir at our chureh, 
and I don’t know no music like the rest of *em; 
but I be come down for a training in the militia, 


‘and I thought as how I'd have half a hour with 


the lady at the piano, so as to know as much as 
t'others when I get home.” 

“You don't expect to learn the piano in half 
an hour, do yeu?” exclaimed the servant who | 
had answered the door, ‘‘Why, the young la- | 
dies who come here are playing from morning | 
to night, and they come all the year round, and 
then they can’t play, all of them.’ 

The country chemiee ‘r opened his eyes. 
|don’t mean that!” he gasped. 
round! from morning to night! 
money it must cost, to be sure! 1 don’t think 
I'll trouble the lady. Only to think, strumming 
on a piano from morning to night, all the year 
round! Well, well’’—and pulling himself to- 
gether, the musical militiaman went off in a fit 


“You | 
“All the year 
What a heap o’ 


| of profound abstraction. 


7 a 
MR. BASLINGER’'S POEM. 

The cheapest of mortified liars are those de- 
tected in forging claims to genius. There are 
too many wouid-be literary people who are fools 
| enough to wish the world to think their produc- 
tions are all “dashed off” without labor. The 


|them in the Atlantic, or some such place. 


| of the publie mind. 


| the gold,’’ 


Burlington Hawkeye relates how ‘Mr. Baslin- | 


ger’ was exposed. 


Last Thursday morning he came into the of- 
fice with a poem beginning “Oh, softly the 
moonlight sleeps on the cove!’ and told us, as 
he carelessly tossed it on the table, that it was a 
‘little thing he just dashed off as he was coming 
down this morning; hardly worth fixing up; 
hadn’t time to polish it; if we wanted to take it 
just as he threw it off, all right.” 

We took it and published it, and the next 
night, at the church sociable, his wife met us, 
and said, ‘And oh! wasn’t that a sweet little 
poem of Frederick’s? And do you know, he 
worked on that from eight o'clock Wednesday 
evening until half-past three in the morning, 
and wouldn't let a soul of us come into the 
room; and then he made the last copy of it into 
his note-book at the breakfast-table. Why do 
editors always prefer lead-pencil copy to ink? 
Frederick said they did.’” And right there stood 


| Mr. Baslinger all the time. 


a 
For the Companion. 
A SWAN. 
What memories picturesquely sweet 
To your white majesty belong, 


While in this modern park you meet 
‘The gape and stare of many a throng! 








In willowy grace and stainless hue 
i regal curves are yet akin 
To tha ‘+k beauteous bird which drew 
The a hanted car of Lohengrin! 






And while your charms my look enchain, 
Sweet visions through my fancy float . 
I see some delicate chatelaine 
Feed you by some old castle-moat! 


Or when bluff barons lolled at wine, 
In far medizval midnight hours, 

1 watch you where the moonlit Rhine 
Rolled glittering under dusky towers; 


While here, in hy ale mysterious plumes, 
Till day break fired the ghostly skies, 
You weirdly swam through dreamy glooms, 
With maddening songs and woman’s eyes! 
EpGaR FAWCET?. 
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POPULAR SONGS. 

A correspondent of the Chicago Tribune says 
that those popular songs which people of good 
taste call ‘‘trash’’ pay the best. He thus tells 
the history of one of these, ‘‘Put me in my little 
bed:” 


The author, Dexter Smith, had written a num- 
| ber of clever verses, which he carried to his pub- 
lisher. That gentleman, after glancing ee 
over, handed them back, with the following 
doubtful criticism: 

‘These are very good, Mr. Smith,—too good, 
in fact. Yes, they are too good for me. Use 
What 
I want just now is something after this pat- 
tern.”’ 

And he read to the astonished writer some se- 
lections from several of the popular ballads. 
Smith was disgusted. 

“It surely can’t be possible,” said he, “that 
the public Wants such miserable stuff as this!” 

“It is not only possible, but true.” 

“Then I don't wonder that mine is too good 
for use. Good-day!’ 

And the young composer half-angrily strode 
out of the office, “retlee ting upon the degeneracy 
He was going along one of 
the narrow Boston streets, absorbed in his 
thoughts, when he heard a dirty little urchin 
yell to his mother, “Sa-ay, ma’m! put me in my 
little bed!”’ 

There was his subject!) And going home, 
filled with this determination to write the most 
unutterable mess of dreariness he could think of, 
he composed the song which has since made him 
famous. His little joke was well received, and 
| its reputation spreac dl until the sales reached an 
enormous figure. 

In this connection, let me give you the num- 
ber of copies sold of a few of the best known 
publications of this kind: ‘‘Put me in my little 
bed,’’ by Dexter Smith, 250,000; ‘‘Come, birdie, 
come,”’ same author, 100,000; ‘Mollie darling,’’ 
by Will S. Hays, 40,000; “Silver threads among 

by Danks (who is very popular), 
75,000; ‘Come home, father,” 50,000; “Evan- 
ge sline,’’ 25,000; “Tramp, tramp, tramp,’’ 100,000; 

“Norah O'Neill,’ 100,000; ‘Sweet Genevieve,” 

20,000, 


” 


———_+oo—___—_——_ 
SANDY IN SEARCH OF HIS WIFE. 
The following is no doubt a sample of what 
happens almost daily at the Great Exposition to 
honest country people, new to Paris ways, and 
unused to immense crowds and bewildering 
sights. ‘The London Globe tells one canny young 
Scotchman’s bit of experience there. 


He had taken his wife to Paris for the first 
‘time, and one of the things they had attempted 
to see was the great show. Before the day was 
over, the husband was seen returning alone, and 
what was worse still, making straight for the 
oftice of the police. His gestures, however ve- 
hement, did not suffice to explain his meaning, 
while the sole language which he spoke, being 
that of his native land, was still more unintelli- 
gible. 

An interpreter had to be found, and by his aid 
it was ascertained that the sufferer had lost his 

| wife. The terror of the poor man, and the con- 
jectures in which he had evidently indulged as 
to the adventures of the lady, might have excited 
the sympathy of a much more unsympathetic 
| person than even a French commissary of 
police. 

A detachment was sent off at once in search of 
the dame errant, and while they were gone the 


aftticted husband seems to have been picturing | 


{to himself all sorts of terrible scenes. 
few minutes’ search sufficed to discover the lost 


Only a | 


SEPT. 19, 


1878, 


wife sitting disconsolately on a bench outside 
the Exhibition, and weeping for the loss of her 
faithful consort. 

As for the husband, the immensity of his grat- 
itude and his sense of the peril to which he had 
been exposed were testified by his producing 
from his purse and offering to the police what a 
French paper calls ‘‘two blancks-notes” of $100 
each. 

sca allt ita 


STORY-TELLING SPEECHES. 


It is one thing to amuse an audience, but it is 
quite a different thing to arouse them to action. 
In a recent address, Gen, Clingham, of North 
Carolina, remarked that the speech which amuses 
us is not the speech that convinces. In illustra- 
tion of this point, he said: 





I recall a striking instance of this. In 1844, I 
attended a Whig barbecue at Knoxville, Tenn. 
The morning speeches had been made by Hon. 
John Bell and myself, and the large audience 
had partaken of the barbecue. On our return 
to the stand, a gentleman of high position spoke 
for nearly three hours in such a manner as to 
keep us in excellent humor, and created almost 
incessant laughter, and we broke up in the best 
of spirits. 

On the next morning, Senator Spencer Jarna- 
gin spoke for two hours to a very attentive audi- 
ence, without, however, causing a smile in the 

vast assembly. 

After he had concluded, a prominent Tennessee 
politician said to me, referring to Jarnagin, ‘*He 
is the man we owe the revolution in East Ten- 
nessee to.” Lasked inquiring if the gentleman 
who had spoken the eve ning before did not help 
also. He replied, ‘No ; he isa fine man fora 
rally, but he never makes us a vote.’ 

In 1860, I was present at a barbecue at which 
a young gentleman occupied most of the day. 
He possessed a good memory, had learned almost 
all the anecdotes that were retailed during that 

campaign, and rehearsed them amusingly. 

After he had finished in the evening, an intel- 
ligent gentleman remarked to me, “This day has 
been completely lost to us.” He was right in 
his view. Had a good band played pleasant airs, 
the assembly would have been’ as highly enter- 
tained, and just as decided a political impression 
would have been made on it, 


-_ — 
HOW TO AVOID A COLD. 


The following directions may serve those who 
are liable to take cold: 


How shall a person who is sensitive to cold, 
who takes cold whenever a door is opened ora 
window raised,—how shall such a person acquire 
that hardihood which enables him to endure ex- 
posure and avoid taking cold? 

In the first place, he should spend a considera- 
able portion of each day out of doors, He should 
do this at all seasons of the year and in all kinds 
of weather. 

Secondly, he should watch with the greatest 
care the temperature of the room in which he 
spends the remainder of his time,—both the liv- 
ing-room and the dormitory. 

Thirdly, he should each day bathe his chest 
and neck, and if he ean bear it, his whole body 
in cold water, and follow this with a vigorous 
rubbing with a coarse towel. 

What is called the splash bath is perhaps bet- 
ter than any other for this purpose. It consists 
simply in dashing water against the body with 
the hand. 

This causes a slight shock to the skin, which 
brings the blood to the surface, while it causes 
an involuntary deep inspiration of air, which ex- 
pands the lungs and increases the force of the 
circulation. 

This all can be accomplished in a few minutes, 
and should be followed immediately by a little 
brisk exercise in a cold room or in the open air. 
Of course, « person unaccustomed to this should 
not commence in cold weather, but beginning in 
the summer, he will find, as the winter ap- 
proaches, that his ability to endure the bath will 
increase with the falling of the thermometer, 
and that his susceptibility to the changes of tem- 
perature will be greatly diminished. 


or 


WHAT HE WAS REQUIRED TO 
KNOW. 

Reading the following schoolmaster reminis- 
cence, one congratulates himself that he did not 
live and teach in the days when pedagogues 
“boarded ’round,”’ at least in that district. 


A genial and pleasant Franklin County, Mass., 

professor, author of a series of school-books pop- 
ular a score of years ago, relates, among many 
droll stories of his varied experience, the follow- 
ing: “I think I was never so frightened as when. 
a mere youth, I was about to be examined to 
teach my first school. At the time appointed. I 
presented myself, in great trepidation, before the 
chairman of the committee, a grave and digni- 
fied M. D., who, after eying me sharply for a 
moment, asked, abruptly,— 

**Do you know what will cure the itch?’ 

“The question was not exactly what I had ex- 
pected, but I managed to ejaculate, in a trem- 
bling voice,— 

ia ‘Brimstone and grease!’ 

** "Vos, ves,’ said the doctor; ‘you’lldo, That 
is the principal thing you will be required to 
know.’ 

“He wrote me a certificate, and dismissed me 
without another word.”’ 
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Saip a distinguished musician, ‘“Whenever I 


read that the degree of Doctor of Music has been 
conferred on anybody, 


| ‘Fiddle, D. D.! 


I feel like exclaiming, 
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| sheet for herself, because of the resources it of- 
fered in way of drapery. 

It was fine sport to go trailing that length of 
| white after her, as she had seen grand ladies 
drag their trains. 

Pompey had some trouble in working himself 
into the sleeves of his dainty gown, but it only 
took Billy a minute to crowd his curly pate into 
the pillow-case, when he capered off, looking 






































For the Companion. 


TWO LITTLE WAVES. 


Two little waves of the salt blue sea 

Were just as good friends as waves could be; 
And whether in fair or stormy weather, 
These two little waves were always together. 





Hand in hand, they would skip and dance | 
Over the heaving, blue expanse; : | 
And under the moon, and under the sun, 

These two little waves moved on as one. 


And ever, when threatened storm or gale 
Made the night grow dark and the low winds wail, | 
They would draw their snow-white storm-caps on, | 
And catch other waves to ride upon; 
And climbing high, and climbing higher, at 
Would lift their flickering lamps of fire [ Y 
To show, with a phosphorescent light, 
Their onward pathway through the night. 
At times, with a ceaseless, sullen roar, 
As they lashed the rocks and they lashed the shore, 
They would join their muffled voice, though weak, . P 
In an undertone, to the tempest’s shriek. like a small but agile ghost, 
with black feet. 
Presently Maria caught 
sight of him, and that drew 
her attention to the others, and though her hard | 
work was ruined and spoiled by the frolic, yet | 
she was so good-natured that she put her hands | 
to her fat sides, and laughed and laughed until | 
old Peter, the grandfather, hearing the mirth, 
hobbled out of the cabin after her, to see what | 
could have happened, and you may believe he | 


Oh, well they like, in their cloaks of black, 
To skurry along on the tempest’s track! 

But better they like, than the days of storm, 
The summer days when the sands are warm! 


There to ripple, and bask, and roll, 
Through the ins and the outs of many a shoal, 
With the children coming to hunt for shells 
In the limpid tlow of their lazy swells. 
FLETA F. 
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For the Compamon. laughed too. | 

So little Dinah’s dress-party was a great suec- 

LITTLE DINAH’S DRESS-PARTY. | ,.... es | 
Down close to the shore of the lake is a little ————— 


old cabin, built of slabs. 

In this cabin lives Maria, the big biack wash- 
erwoman, who has five sooty little pickaninnies HIDE-AND-SEEK. 
to work for, whom she calls her babies ;—Dinah, | Mainma was imaking up beds, and Johnny | 
seven years old, and Pompey and Cicero and | and Baby Nan were playing hide-and-seek all 
Billy, all younger, besides little Zeek in the | through the rooms. It was Nannie’s first lesson | 

| 
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cradle. in the game, and Johnny was teacher. 

“You must blind,” said | 
Johnny, leading his little | 
sister into a corner, and tell- 
ing her to keep her eyes 
shut till he called. There 
she stood winking very fast, 
and never turning her head, 
but by-and-by, when the ery 
“Ready!” came, away she 
secampered. Up and down 
the rooms she ran, calling in 
her sweet little voice,— 

“Donny! Donny! where 
are 00? I can’t find oo! 
Mamma, I can’t find Don- | 
ny anywhere!” 

Johnny giggled at last, it 
was such fun he couldn’t 
help it, and then bright lit- 
tle Nan ran straight to the 
closet, and found him curled 
up under mamma's eash- 
mere dress. 

“Now oo blind, Donny,” 
said Nan. ‘I going to hide 
under a bed, and I'll say ‘Weddy!’” | 

“Why, Baby, you must not tell me,” said | 
Johnny, earnestly. ‘I shall go right there, if 
you do, Now hide somewhere else.”’ 

Mamma finding that Baby was likely to be 
like an ostrich, hiding only her head, now came 

Dinah has the kinkiest hair that was ever to the rescue, put her little girl down on the 
braided into fine little cues to stand straight out, | floor by a chair, and covered chair and Nan both 
like a haio, all round her head; and she has with a great big blue comfortable. 
teeth so broad and white that she feels obliged | ‘Now Nan is ready,”’ she said to Johnny; and 


to laugh a great deal in order to show them | then she called out as if she wanted to be heard 
well, 








| in the farthest room, ‘‘Nannie, Nannie, wherever 
Pompey is quite her equal in mischief, and all | you are, keep still asa mouse! Don’t say one 
four of the jolly little ones tumble, day after | word!’ 

day, upon the sand in the hot sun, or the two | 








“No!”’ piped a little voice under the blue com- 
larger ones run out into the shoal water, splash- | fortable, but Johnny was already away out in } 


ing it all over themselves with their little dusky | the kitchen, and did not hear it. He was so sure | 
bare legs. ! 


he should find Baby right away, that he did not 
One day after Maria had hung out upon her | half try; but when he had run through all the | 
lines a beautiful array of clean white clothes, | rooms twice, he began to look sober, and made | 
Dinah, whose toilet was rather scant, took it | more thorough work of it. He looked under the | 
into her woolly head that she would like to give | table, and behind the door, but all in vain. 
4 party. | “Why, mamma, where can she be?” he asked | 
So she persuaded Pompey to help himself | at last. ‘Had I better look out in the yard, for | 
from the clothes-line to a lovely frilled night-| fear she has run awav?” 
gown, that they could reach by lowering one of | ; 
the poles. smiling. 
She chose a ruffled apron for Cicero’s cos-, Johnny stood a moment, thinking, and then 
tume, gave Billy a pillow-case, and selected a the gleam of mischief shone in his eyes. 


“T don’t think it’s necessary,’’ said mamma, | 
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“Baby, Baby! your dolly’s crying!” he called 
out loudly. 


Instantly there was an anxious little murmur, 
a rustling of the comfortable, a dimpled hand 
pushed out, and Johnny, with a shout, rushed to 
the spot and discovered Nan, 
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“T thought I should find her that way,” he 
said, complacently. But mamma decided that it 
wasn't quite fair, and he must blind again. This 
time she let Nan hide herself, which she did by 
going to the very same place, under the same 
blue comfortable, and the game went merrily on. 

Mary L, BRANCH. 
7? - 
GENEROSITY. 
To give up to others the things that I love, 
This grace, if I have it, must come from above, 
*Tis easy to give what we don’t care about, 
But true self-denial is harder, no doubt, 
Most children by nature love best to receive, 
But we know who has said, “’Tis more blessed to 
give.” 
cstanncneielaliee 
For the Companion. 
OUR FIERY FURNACES. 

This sounds very terrible, but if you didn’t go 
near enough to be scorched by the fierce heat, 
they were quite harmless, and nothing did we 
youngsters enjoy more, when we lived in South 
Wales, than a five-mile ride on our ponies over 
the limestone mountains a/ter durk to the “Lime 
Kilns.” 

Before we got near them the red glare shoot- 
ing up into the sky would tell us where they 
were. Then, keeping to the windward, we would 
ride up as close as we could, until from the bank 
above we could look down into their fiery depths, 
where I almost expected to see those three brave 
men—Shadrach, Meshach and Abednego—walk- 
ing about “unharmed.’’ That beautiful Bible 
story always came into my mind as I looked 
into the great glowing caldron where the rough, 
dark-looking stones are thrown in. 

They come out at the ‘drawing hole,” after 
they have been thoroughly burnt, a white, hot 
mass, soon to be cooled by the mountain winds 
sweeping over it, then carried to the lime sheds, 
that protect it from the rain, (which would 
“slack”? it,) and then the snow-white heaps are 
put into sacks and carried on the backs of sure- 
footed ponies across the mountains to the differ- 
ent towns and villages, to make fresh, and clean, 
and white the walls and ceilings. 

No wonder, when car is so plentiful and cheap, 
that the Welsh houses and cottages, inside and 
outside, are always so snowy white; why, the 
trunks of the apple-trees round the cottages, and 
the garden walls, and even the heaps of coal 
that are stacked up outside the cottages for win- 
ter use, are whitewashed! 

As a little English boy said one day, “I won- 
der, mamma, they don’t whitewash the chil- 
dren.”’ B, P. 

= sini Z 

THANK You.—I heard of a little colored boy, 
who was a very polite, well-behaved child. 
Whenever any one gave him anything, he al- 
ways said, ‘Thank you.’’ And when he sat 
down to the table to eat his daily food, he re- 
membered that all he had was given him by 


| God; and he never rose without looking up and 


saying, ‘“Thank you, God.”’ 
ee 
A Goop VEeRsE.—My little Lena says this 
verse, or something most like it, she learned 
from the Bible: ‘Little boys and girls, do what 
your mammas want vou to, for this is right.’’ 
Can you tell me where it is? 




















Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
HIDDEN ADVICE. 
(One word in each line.) 
To you I'm indebted for favors shown, 
And since you request it, Bessie, 
If the gentle muse my efforts will crown, 
I will send you a rebus in essay. 


2 
CROSS AND DIAMOND. 


* 
* 
. 
* 
* 
ee ee oe 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 


cChoss. 
Across—A kind of medicine many doctors do not 
approve of. 
Down — Weaves by twining, 
DIAMONDS, 
Top. Left. 
. A vowel, 1. A consonant. 
2. An insect. 2. To lay ever. 
3. To bury. 


_ 


3. A plate. 

4. A number. 4. To contine. 
5. A consonant. 5. A consonant. 

Bottom. Right, 
1. A consonant. 1. A consonant. 
2. To gain. 2. To hurry, 
3. Liquors, 3. A medicine, 
4. Novel. 4. A measure, 
5. A consonant. 5. A consonant, 


“CYRIL DEANE.” 
3. 
COMBINATION PUZZLE. 
1. Syncopate* an article of furniture, and leave a 
story. 
2. A fish, and leave a slight quarrel. 
3. Efforts, and leave household utensils. 
4. Belonging to a focus, and leave a young horse, 
5. A foreign country, and leave to twirl. 
6. Part of a house, and leave a high wind. 
7. To wander, and leave to remain. 
8. Part of a house, and leave to move. 
9. Relating to a duke, and leave double. 
The letters removed, which are the central ones, 
read down, in order, will name something that 
ladies are quite fond of. F. 8. F. 








*To “syncopate” is to remove a letter. 


4. 
MIXED ACROSTIC, 
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Select one letter from the name of each of the ob- 
jects numbered, taken in order, and thus find the 
name of a certain missing individual. W.T. 0. 


5. 
NEWS ITEM. 

Containing two hidden mottoes apparently somewhat 
contradictory in meaning, though not really so. The mote 
toes are very ingeniously and methodically hidden. 

The latest news from the mining district state that 
there are indications of another strike. 

More discontent is shown among the coal diggers 
than has been noticed for a good while. 

Haste in shipping the coal on hand is quite no- 
ticeable, and consequently the colored workmen, 
having steady employment, are merry and blithe. 

These statements refer only to the miners, and not 
to the workers of iron. 

Less trouble is experienced with the latter, who 
seem to understand what the dire result of a strike 
almost invariably is. 

Speedy reinforcements to the military company 
will be in readiness, and it is possible the contest 
may end in somebody’s getting shot. 

REPORTER. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. An, ban, can, Dan, ete. 
2. Peasants, peas-ants. 
Avail, a-vail. k 

arPITVOT 
IRENE 
VERSE 
ONSET 
TEETH 

4. Wisdom, de swim. tude dove, devoured. 

Trained, in trade. Islet, stile, tiles, lest 1. Insight, 
things I. 

5. Altar, 
Jacket, 
Image, 
Crate, 





Fortresses, for-tresses, 
scertain, as-certain. 


Spider, 
Acorn, 


Watch. A Jig Saw. 
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NEALTH OF YOUNG LADIES AT 
SCHOOL. 

Whatever may be said against the joint-education 
of the sexes, it is quite clear to us that the argument 
from physical inequality is not valid. 

In the first place, well-regulated study is not un- | 
healthy. When a student suffers in health, it is 
generally from the violation of the law of diet, or 
exercise, or relaxation, or sleep, or from too sudden 
a change in his sedentary habits. The last particular 
affects young men much more than it does young 
women, as the change with most of them is a vastly 
more marked one. But at the present day, boards 
of instruction are more and more recognizing their 
responsibility as to the health of their students. 
When they shall meet their full responsibility in the 
case, we shall find that our seats of learning are just 
the most healthy spots in the world. 


| 


| afraid of things ridiculously beneath them. 
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its leg, after the manner of a picketed horse ina | 


pasture. The horned toad is a native of California, 
is of the lizard species, is covered with an armor of | 
sharp bony spurs or rivet-heads, like an alligator, 
and though exceedingly ugly to the sight, is harm- 
| less. It is a common “thing in California to picket 


horned toads by the leg, and use them as fly and in- | 


| sect exterminators. 
> 
FATAL NUT-CRACKING,. 
The London Globe warns children not to eat peach- | 


stone “meats,” and gives the reason in one fatal ex- 
ample: 


A boy who knew that almond-kernels were good, 
and who had often eaten cherry-pits, secreted the 
stones of a number of peaches which had been sent 
to his mother from the country, and possessing him- 
self of a hammer, when left alone, broke them open 
industriously, and then set to upon a solid feast, to 
which he did hasty but complete justice. The taste 
of the kernels was not perhaps on a par with the ex- 
pectations previously entertained, but it would be 
ridiculous to go through with the severe labor of 
cracking such hard shells without entering into the 
fruition of the labor when once finished. So the 
unlucky child was found by his parent on her re- 
turn writhing in the grievous agonies produced by 
prussic or hydrocyanic acid. The arrival and efforts 
of the doctor were in vain, and another item had to 
be added to the long list of “deaths by imprudence.” 
The writers on toxicology state that an ounce of 
peach-kernels contains about one grain of pure hy- 
drocyanic acid, and it is known that one grain of the 
poison will almost to a certainty kill any adult per- 
son. Two-thirds of agrain has very often been fatal, 
and, indeed, may be regarded as a fatal dose for a 
child, 

ss . — 


A TIGER SCARED BY A MOUSE. 
Characters that inspire fear themselves are often 
Napo- 
leon dreaded a rat, and probably to him there was 
something uncanny about the creature. Doubtless 


& mouse can inspire a tiger with a similar feeling. 


Here is an anecdote of a tiger kept at the British 
Residency at Calcutta, India. What annoyed him 
far more than poking him up with a stick, or tanta- 
lizing him with shins of beef or legs of mutton, was 
introducing a mouse into his cage. No fine lady 
ever exhibited more terror at the sight of a spider 
than this magnificent royal tiger betrayed on seeing 
amouse. ‘The plan was to tie the little animal by a 


| string to the end of a long pole, and thrust it close 


In the second place, all the facts which have been 


collated show that the young women fully hold their 
own with the young men without any undue strain. 

In the collegiate and dependent courses of Wis- 
consin University there were, last year, three hun- 
dred and fifty-seven students, a trifle more than 
one-quarter of them being young women. 
careful registration for ill-health having been kept, 
President Bascom found that the absences of the 
young men for this cause were proportionally three 
times more than that of the young ladies. 

a 
QUEER SHOP-SIGNS. 

One could collect a very quaint and curious “shin- | 
gle miscellany” 
boards of New York, 
more retired streets, 
list of good, bad, and indifferent: 


“Sick dogs medically attended by the week or 
month.” “Birds to board.” “Dogs? ears and tails 
cut in the latest fashion.”” ‘Cigar stumps bought at 
the highest market price.” “Cross dogs taught to 
be gentle and well-behaved.” “Ladies and gentle- 
men’s feet and hands professionally and artistically 
treated by the job or season.” 
in and learn the name and calling of your husbands.” 
“Round-shouldered persons made straight.” “Per- 
fect grace taught in twelve lessons, and satisfaction 
guaranteed.” “Sore eyes in poodles effectually 
eured.” “Ladies deficient in wardrobe fashion: ably 
dressed very cheap by the month or, year.” “Ba- 
bies or children hired or exchanged.” “First-class 
funerals thoroughly equipped.” 
supplied with every necessary.’ 

ood as new, and warranted to fit.’ 
Hicates furnished at once.” 
over neatly.”” “Dress-coats furnished at reasonable 
rates.” And “Trustworthy information given as to 
lucky lottery tickets.” 


“False noses as 
“Marriage cer- 
“Black eyes painted 
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LONG-SHORE-WOMEN IN NEWFOUND- 
LAND. 

The stout peasant women of Australia and Ger- 
many, famous for masculine labor, have nearly if 
not quite their parallel on the borders of our own 
country. Says a letter-writer to the Cincinnati Post: 

It is an odd spectacle to witness scores of women 
doing the work of “‘long-shore-men” on the wharves 
of St. John’s, Newfoundland. When the time ar- 
rives for vessels from Southern Europe, Brazil, 
West Indies, and elsewhere, to take aboard their 
cargoes of salt cod, herring, etc., tiles of buxom fe- 
males, with tucked-up gowns, bared arms, and coarse 
brogans, may be seen along the wharves, carrying 
flat barrows of fish to and fro. Each barrow has 
four handles, and is borne by two women. They 

yerform the same labor as men at this business, but 

heir pay is inferior. In fact, they seem to work 
more arduously than their male co-operators, and 
continue to do so the same number of hours. 


cimnniniipitptannaony 
HORNED TOADS MADE USEFUL. 
A letter from Los Angeles, Cal., says that a citizen 


“Young ladies, come | 


A very | 


in a very short time off the sign- | 
taken at hap-hazard in the | 
The following is a specimen | 





at that place had — around his back door | 


seven horned toads, or “prickeys,” as they are 
called, which he kept there to have them kill off the 
flies and insects that infested that locality. Each 
toad was attached to a picket by a string tied around 


to the tiger’s nose. The moment he saw it, he leaped 
to the opposite side; and when the mouse was made 
to run near him, he jammed himself into the corner, 
and stood trembling, and roared terribly in an ec- 
stasy of fear. Sometimes he had to pass over the 
spot where the unconscious little mouse ran back- 

wards and forwards. For a long time, however, he 
would not move, till, at length, by the help of a 
squib, he was obliged to start; but instead of pacing 
leisurely across his den, or of making a detour to 
avoid the object of his alarm, he generally took a 
kind of flying leap, so high as nearly to bring his 
back in contact with the roof of his cage. 


—_—_.____ 
HE UNDERSTOOD. 


Yesterday, when the black clouds gathered in the 
north and betokened the coming of a thunder storm, 
a citizen who was coming down on a Jefferson — 
nue car remarked to an elderly man beside him,— 

“A storm is portpending,’— 

“Hey?” inquired the other. 

“1 say there are tokens of a storm,” 
first. 

“Hey?” was the brisk inquiry again. 

“Appearances indicate a storm!” exclaimed the 
citizen, a trifle embarrassed. 

“Hey? What did you say about indelicate?” que- 
ried the other. 

“There's going to be a thunder storm!’’ shouted 
the citizen, dropping his big words all of a sudden. 

“Ah, now I understand,” said the old man,—“go- 
ing to be a thunder storm. Well, what do you want 
me to do about it?’’—Free Press. 


continued the | 


Politeness put in plain language is least likely to 
be thrown away. 
7 ~~ “ 


A PREMATURE CHICKEN. 


The Henry Co. (Ga.) Weekly tells this big story of 
the early dog-days: 


Who says — weather isn’t hot? Yesterday morn- 
ing Mr. G. W. Henderson bought a dozen eggs from 
one of a ne ‘ighboring farmers, and placing them 
on a shelf in his store, thought no more of the pur- 
chase until near noon, when he was attracted by a 
slight chirping noise in the direction of the shelf. 
Upon examining the eggs, he found to his amaze- 
ment that one had hatched out a chicken! Well, 
when the weather gets hot enough to hatch eggs, it’s 
time for the inhabitants of this great commonwealth 


te, ountry theatres | to begin looking around for refrigerators. 


THE OTHER END OF THE GUN. 


An Irishman saw a chipmuck at the root of a tree, 
and in his haste to load his gun, he put in a heavy 
charge of powder, but no lead. As he fired, the 
recoil of the heavy charge laid him over back- 
ward, but the little animal, frightened but not hurt, 
ran up the tree, chi uttering with all his might. 


and be jabers, if you'd been on this ind of the gun, 
you wouldn't ave run up the tree, sayin’ ‘chitter, 
chitter, chitter!’ ”’ 

‘ ~ a 


DELICATE CONSIDERATION FOR THE ELEPHANT. 
Considerate Little Girl—“Please, Mr. Keeper, will 
it hurt him if 1 give him a currant out of my bun?” 
—Punrch. 


Str Boy.Le RocueE thus accounted for the pros- 
perity of the Dublin fishmongers: They “went down 
to Ringsend when the boat came in, bought the fish 
for -~ nothing, and sould them for twice as 
much 


A poy attended the circus regularly every night | 


and always went to sleep. Being asked why he | 
slept, he replied, “It isa great bore to see them do 
the same thing every night.” ‘Why, then, do you 
come?” “Oh, Lean ‘t help it; I must come,—I have 
a season ticket. 


SEVERAL weeks ago, a horse belonging to Henry 


Oakley, of Hart County, Ky., was sunstruck and be- | 


came crazy. Mr. Ox akley found it impossible to keep 


P 
the animal contined, and last week turned him into 


alot where there isa large pond. The horse made | 


a complete cirenit of the pond twice, and then wad- 
ed out as far as it could without swimming, and put | 


an end to its sufferings by drowning. 


The 
astonished paddy, Jumping up, exclaimed, “Faith | 


“HERE it is ten o’clock,”’ 
| “and Ann is not in yet! 
| return at eight.” 
| husband, 


| THERE is nothing better calculated to preserve 

brotherly love among neighbors than a fence between 
them that cows can’t jump over, or pigs crawl under. 
—Lowell Journal. 


exclaimed Mrs. Mic, | 
She promised faithfully to 
“Have you forgotten,” said her 
“that an is an indefinite article?” 


| AN Illinois freshman has the reputation of having 
thus outwitted a pert senior: Senior—*Do you know 
| why our college is such a learned place?” Fresh- | 
man—“Of course; the freshmen alt bring a little | 
learning here, and as the seniors never take any 
| away, it naturally accumulates.” 


| 








Fat People’s Misfortunes. 
Some of the savage tribes enter their dwellings through | 
a hole in the roof, and when a person becomes so fat that 
he cannot get in, he is regarded as an outlaw. Had this 
system been adopted in the United States, the “outlaws” 


Anti-Fat than now exists. 
constant fear of sudden death have, by its use, been re- 
duced to a comfortable living weight. The Anti-Fat is 
purely vegetable and perfectly harmless. Sold by drug- 
gists. Com. 








AU REKA Pocket Match Safe, dude only ane match 
ata time, 25 cts. Union Nov elty Co., Cas’ ile, N. Y. 
R 25 cts. I will send a package of nice “ rmont | 
SPRUCE GUM. Apackage of SWEET CLOVER, 
for perfuming re for 10 cts., post-paid. 
Rk. KENNEDY, Winooski, Vt. 


$3 | A DAY aes, FINE ART NOVELTIES 


Catalogue sent free. J. H. BUFFORD’S SONS, Boston. 


T PAYS to sell our Rubber Stamps and Novelties, 
‘Terms free. G. A. HARPER & BRO., Cleveland, 0. 


FOOT LATHES Fret Saws! Send 6c. for 90 


‘ pp. E. Brown, Lowell, Ms, 
BIG PAY 


to sell our Rubber Printing Stamps. Samples 
free, TAYLOR Bros. & Co., Cleveland, O. 
ELEPHONE CARDS. 
Cards, with name, 25 cts, 
alike 
15 cts. PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


‘FOREIGN STAMPS. 


mixed, 10 ct 
EM 


The latest novelty. 25 
25 unique Cards (no two 


15 cts.; 25 a 8 cts.; 100 
Cireular and 10 stamps, 3¢ 

BOSSED PICTURES. Baheets, 25 cents. 
Address C. H. CAMPBE 


28 School Street, Boston, Mass. 


LOGOMACHY, OR WAR OF WORDS. | 
The Popular Parlor Game of the Age. 


The most amusing, instructive and fascinating game | 
for young and old ever published. Send for circular. 
For sale everywhere. Copies sent by mail on receipt of 50 


cents. Published by 
F. A. WRIGHT, Cincinnati, 0. 


vi (200,000 sold); Whoa, Em- 
ma !(100,000sold); Manin 
the Moon (100,000 sold); 

Me 


Grease with Cash, Snow; Two Bad Men, Snow; Meet 
Again Where We ’Parted, Rutledge; Light- Hearted, Nau- 
man; Little Shady Nook in the Dell, Burchmore; She 
Sleeps Among the Daisies, Dinsmore;\ ay-Day Schottische, 
| Keefer; Diamond Valley Waltz, Morehouse; Sounds of 
Childhood—Nocturn, E/son. These 12 pieces for Piano or 
Organ are in MusicaL Hours for Sert. 25 cts. Music 
a $22 40 in $ months for #1 (cash or stamps). 
3. W. RICHARDSON N& c o., 37 Temple P lace, Boston. 











FAREWELL, the companion song to 
Nancy Lee, The Chimes of Normandy airs. 
Immensely BA. song of Dorkins Night, 
and 9 other pages music, only New 
edition issued of “Score” No. 8. Sent by post. 
J. F. PE RRY & CO., 538 W ashington St., Boston, — 


ATELEPHONE®:: $3. 


Works 1 mile. Kzawnt, Woopman # Co., 25 Congress St., Boston. 








10 cents. 


OGRAPH C0., Boston, 


15c Autograph Album. 


48-page book, fancy binding. Illustrated with ScroLts, 
MorttTors and FernsinCotors. 15 cts. each; 6 for 60 cts. 
Send silver or stamps. If youc an SAW a scroll card, send 
for one of these beauties. J. F.INGALLS, Ly nn, “Mass. 


Burnett’s Flavoring Extracts.— There is no 
subject which should more engross attention than the 
purity of the preparations which are used in flavoring the 
various compounds prepared for the human stomach. 
BuRNeTT’s EXTRACTS are prepared from fruits of the 
best quality, and are highly concentrated. The “Fifth 
Avenue,” “Continental,” “Grand Pacific,” and other 
leading Hotels, use and endorse BURNETT’s EXTRACTS. 


Cheapest Toy Lantern to Best Stereopticon. 


Magic Lantern 


AND 60 VIEWS ONLY S25. 
CATALOGUE FREE! yee WanTeED! 
Great Needham §THEO J. HAR BA 
Musical Marvel. 2809 Filbert St., P’ hiladlphia, Pa. 


END 25¢c IN COIN or CURRENCY in a well-sealed 
| envelope at my risk for a stencil plate, for marking 
& clothing, with 








en a |} your name cut 

=Fannie Brown @ hoe ot 

PI box, brush,and 
directions. 

I prefer coin at my risk, to postage stamps. AGENTS 

WANTED. | - B. ADAM , Livonia, N. ¥. | 


Neat Portfolio for 50c. 
PRICES REDUCED. 


We have on hand 
about 200 of these 
portfolios which 
we shall close out 
at the low price of 
50 cents each. It 
is well made, with 





writing paper and 
letters,— and w * 
blotting leaves. 


esp key 
is 10 iy 7 inches. 
It is covered with 
dark embossed 
cloth, andisa very 





age paid, 50 cents. Stamps will be received. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 


BOSTON, MASS. 


could not have made a more active demand for Allan’s | 
Hundreds who had lived in 


, 25 cts. 50 Tinted Bristol, 15 cts. 50 Scroll (no name), | 


100 kinds, 25 cts.; 50 kinds, | 





50 Gifferent samples blank Tithogrs hed Moonlight Cards, 8, | 


four pockets, for 


convenient and desirable writing companion. Price, ~ 


SEPT.- 19, 1878. 


OLIVER DITSON & 60. 8 MUSIC BOOKS 


FOR THE 


Fall Campaign of 1878. 


Anticipating the dgire of music teachers and their } u- 

| pils, and all music lovers, for something new as well as 

good, the summer has been occupied in preparing, among 
others, the following: 


ON AnD! sy L. O. Emerson. ($7 50 per dozen.) 
,Svirited and most interesting book for Singing 
rot sses. Full Instructive Course. tis also a good 
| Glee B ook, for it has 52 Glees; anda good Church Mu- 

sic book, for it has 56 Hymn Tunes and 15 Anthems. 
| All good musie, in the best of taste. 
| 


JOHNSON’S METHOD for SINGING CLASS- 
ES. ($6 per dozen.) Nothing can excel the clearness 
and simplicity of the instructions, which are accompa- 
nied with 71 Tunes for Practice Lessons, 24 for recre- 

| ation and 57 Hymn Tunes and Anthems. Contains all 

necessary for learning the notes. Additional instruc- 
tions for training Choirs and Choruses, forming a per- 
fect manual for Singing Teachers, will be found in the 

Chorus Chorr Instruction Book. ($\2 per dozen.) By 

A.M. Jounson. It is also an admirable Class Book. 


CHURCH OFFERING. ($12 per dozen.) By L. 0. 
Emerson. Has a great variety of Anthem and Chant 
Music suited to the service of the LKpIscopaL CHURCH. 
The Anthems are of the best, and of themselves con- 
stitute a new and valuable Anthem Book for any de- 
nomination, 


| CLARKE’S REED ORGAN MELODIES con- 
stitute an unsurpassed collection of Reed Organ Pieces, 
expressly arranged for the book, and unusually well 
adapted to the instrument. By W» 1. CLARKE. 
($2 50, Boards; $3, Cloth.) 











For sale at all the principal music stores, and published 
by OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
_CHAS. H. DITSON, 843 Broadway, N. ¥. 


BARNEY & BERRY’S 
ICE KING 









Sa peers 
Send for Price List containing description of all the different 

kinds of Skates made by this celebrated firm, including N. Y. 

CLUB, KiINK AND ALL CLamr. and CHkaP STRAY SKATES; 

| also, full directions for aenstructing a Skating Kink. 

| Above Goods sold by all leading Hardware and Skate Dealers 

} generally. Also, sent by mail on receipt of price. 

| 


REV. JOSEPH COOK'S Le % TU RE 


LY ADVERTISER ‘has | ‘the exc 
| publish the copyrighted Lec 
for the winter of 1878-79, revi No other 
| paper can reprint except by payment to and permission 
| from the Boston Advertiser. P se of Weekly $2, of Semi 
$4, of Daily $12 per annum; and at half these prices for 
six months. Address BOSTON ADVERTISER, 

| 29 Court Street, Boston, Mass, 














SAFETY. 


. DANCER. 
HESE TWO PICTURES ILLUSTRATE THE 
danger of using common kerosene lamps, and the 

absolute safety secured with the celebrated Self-Extin- 

guishing, Non-Explosive Lam 
Persons should not risk the lives of their children by 
} using any other. It saves life, and prevents accident to 
| person and property. 
Ask your dealer for it. 
| to the trade. Address 
HARRIS & SMITH, Manufacturers, 
JANESVILLE, WIS. 


7E Pimpled, Blotched and Ulcerated Vic- 
4 tims oi scrofulous diseases, who drag your unc 
persons into the company of better men, take Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla, and purge out the foul corruption from 
your blood. Restore your health, and you will not only 
enjoy life better, but make your company more tolerable 
to those who must keep it. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. | 


Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully tested, 
and endorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
Grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it. 


D. 8. WILTBERGER, Proprietor, 
No. 233 North Second Street, 
a PHIL ADELP HIA. | 


PATENTS. 


F. A. LEHMANN, Solicitor of Patents, Washington, 
D. c. No Patent, No Pay. Send for cireular. 


GIANT TOILET SOAPS. 





Circulars free. Liberal discount 








Honey. The Giants are half pounds of the 
Glycerine. finest quality boiled and perfumed 
Pink Bath. pure soan,and are the cheapest Toil- 
Bee Bath. et Soaps to be obtained anywhere. 


_Oatmeal. 


Made only by ROBINSON BROS. & 
lder Flower. i 


CO., Winthrop Square, Boston. 


The most remarkable and cheapest bluing 
ever produced. May be used asa DYE in satt 
waTeR. Stockings and other — may be 

2 samples = a 10 cents; 10 for 95 cents. 

—a Patcu Brus, 297 Bro way, N. ¥. 

. BRIDE & CO., Dealers in Novelties. 


beautifully dyed any shad: of blu 
ain Retail price, $1,000, only S275. Beau- 
Sen tiful 7 Octave Pianos, 8125. 734, $135. 


Great bargains. ORGANS 16 Stops. 
only $115; New ° Stops, only $57 68. asteanes 
lease iress 





Newsy: <x with much information tree. 
DANIEL F. BEATTY, Wasnincron, N. J. 
Scrap Pictures, We! 100 Transfer Pictures, We! 

h | 100 20 Floral Motto Cards, We! 10 Perforated Mot~ 


h: aslapel with = | toes, 10e! 2 Chromo Mottoes. l0e! 4 fine 6x8 Chromos. We! 
Its size 


1 Floral Surpr ise, We! All for 50e, AGE NTS 





post-paid. 
WANTED! i ulars 3c, with samples, l0c.! Stamps 
taken. J. FRIZZELL, Baltimore, Md., Headquar- 


ters for Pictures, Mottoes, Frames, etc. 


FUN 


$3 Press™ “ 





ant 










AND 
- ype, Ete. 
| Money Making 2M for 2 stam PS REL SEY. & Co. 
COMBINED. VAR Meriden, Sonn 











